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ES, my friend, I killed the man; but 
I would not have been detected in 
it were it not for some very extraordinary 
circumstances. I had long considered this 
deed, but 1 am a delicate and sensitive 
person, you understand, and I hesitated 
over it as the diver hesitates on the brink 
of a dark and icy mountain pool. A 
thought of the shock of contact holds 
one back. 
As I was passing his house one morning 


I said to myself, ‘ Well, at any rate, if she 
loves him it will not be for long.” And 
after that decision I was not myself, but a 


sort of machine. 

I rang the bell, and the servants ad- 
mitted me to the drawing-room. I waited 
there while the tall old clock placidly 
ticked its speech of time. The rigid and 
austere chairs remained in possession of 
their singular imperturbability, although, 
of course, they were aware of my purpose. 
But the little white tiles of the floor whis- 
pered one to another, and looked at me. 

Presently he entered the room, and I, 
drawing my revolver, shot him. He 
screamed—you know that scream, mostly 
amazement—and as he fell forward his 
blood was upon the little white tiles. They 
huddled, and covered their eyes from this 
rain. It seemed to me that the old clock 
stopped ticking, as a man may gasp in the 
middie of a sentence, and a chair threw 
itself in my way as I sprang toward the 
door. 

A moment later I was walking down the 
street—tranquil, you understand—and I 
said to myself: ‘‘It is done! Long years 
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from this day I will say to her that it was I 
who killed him. After time has eaten the 
conscience of the thing she will admire 
my courage.” 

I was elated that the affair had gone off 
so smoothly, and I felt like returning home 
and taking a long, full sleep, like a tired 
working man. When people passed me 
I contemplated their stupidity with a sense 
of satisfaction. 

But those accursed little white tiles ! 

I heard a shrill crying and chattering 
behind me, and looking back I saw them, 
blood-stained and impassioned, raising 
their little hands and screaming, ‘“‘ Murder! 
It was he!” I have said that they had 
little hands. I am not so sure of it, but 
they had some means of indicating me as 
unerringly as pointing fingers. As for 
their movement, they swept along as easily 
as dry, light leaves are carried by the wind. 
Always the y were shrilly piping their song 
of my guilt. 

My friend, may it never be your fortune 
to be pursued by a crowd of little blood- 
stained tiles. I used a thousand means to 
be free from the clash, clash, of those tiny 
feet. I ran through the world at my best 
speed, but it was no better than that of an 
ox, while they, my pursuers, were always 
fresh, eager, relentless. 

Iam an ingenious person, and I used 
every trick that a desperately fertile man 
can invent. Hundreds of times I had 
almost evaded them when some smoulder- 
ing, neglected spark would blaze up and 
discover me. 

I felt that the eye of conviction would 
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have no terrors for me ; but the eye of 
suspicion, which I saw in city after city, 
on road after road, drove me to the verge 
of going forward and saying, “‘ Yes, I have 
murdered.” 

People would see the following, 
clamorous troupe of blood-stained tiles 
and give me piercing glances, so that 
these swords played continually at my 
heart. But we are a decorous race, thank 
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in Taumanipas show a remarkable know- 
ledge of mechanics. I remember the little 
hydraulic what’s that? Well, what 
you say may be true, my friend, but I 
think you dream. 

The little stained tiles. My friend, I 
stopped in an inn at the end of the earth, 
and in the morning they were there flying 
like birds and pecking at my window. 

I should have escaped. Heavens! I 








HE FELL FORWARD, AND A CHAIR THREW ITSELF IN MY WAY AS I SPRANG TOWARD THE DOOR. 


It is very vulgar to apprehend 
We have 
learned correct manners from the English. 
Besides, who can be sure of the meaning 


God! 


murderers on the public street. 


of clamouring tiles? It might be merely 
a trick in politics. 

Detectives ? What are detectives ? Oh, 
yes, I have read of them and their deeds 
when I come to think of it. The pre- 
historic races must have been remarkable. 
I have never been able to understand how 
the detectives navigated in stone boats. 
Still, specimens of their pottery excavated 


should have escaped! What was more 
simple ? I murdered, and then walked 
into the world, which is wide and intricate. 

Do you know that my own clock assisted 
in the hunt of me? They asked what time 
I left my home that morning and it replied 
at once: “ Half-past eight.” The watch 
of a man I had chanced to pass near the 
house of the crime told the people ‘‘ Seven 
minutes after nine.” And of course the 
tall old clock in the drawing-room went 
about day after day repeating: ‘‘ Eighteen 
minutes after nine.” “~ 
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Do you say that the man who caught me 
was very clever? My friend, I have lived 
long, and he was the most incredible 
blockhead of my experience. An enslaved, 
dust - eating Mexican vaquero wouldn’t 
hitch his pony to such a man. Do you 
think he deserves credit for my capture ? 
If he had been as pervading as the atmo- 
sphere he would never have caught me. 
If he was a detective, as you say, I could 
carve a better one from an old table-leg. 
But the tiles! That is another matter. 
At night I think they flew in a long, high 
flock, like pigeons. In the day, little mad 
things, they murmured on my trail like 
frothy-mouthed weasels. 

I see that you note these great, round, 
vividly orange spots on my coat. Of 
course, even if the detective was really 
carved from an old table-leg, he could 
hardly fail to apprehend a man _ thus 
badged. As sores come upon one in the 


plague, so came these spots upon my coat. 
When I discovered them I made efforts to 
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free myself: of this coat. I tore, tugged, 
wrenched at it, but around my shoulders it 
was like the grip of a dead man’s arms. 
Do you know that I have plunged in a 
thousand lakes? I have smeared this 
coat with a thousand paints, but day and 
night the spots burn like lights. I might 
walk from this jail to-day if I could rid 
myself of this coat, but it clings—clings— 
clings. 

At any rate, the person you call a 
detective is not so clever to discover a 
man in a coat of spotted orange, followed 
by shrieking blood-stained tiles. 

Yes, that noise from the corridor is most 
peculiar; but they are always there, 
muttering and watching, clashing and 
jostling. It sounds as if the dishes of 
Hades were being washed. Yet I have 
become used to it. Once, indeed, in the 
night, I cried out to them: “In God’s 
name, go away, little blood-stained tiles !” 
But they doggedly answered : ‘It is the 
law.” 





PRESIDENT JAMES MONROE. 
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Americans 
about the war of 1812-15, between Great 
Britain and the United States, Englishmen 
are conscious of knowing next to nothing 


been remarked that while 


think and write much 


about it. The explanations of this differ- 
ence are obvious. The struggle in question 
came at atime when England was finishing 
her prolonged and desperate cycle of 
Napoleonic wars, and its incidents, credit- 
able or otherwise, were naturally over- 
shadowed by the tremendous strain and 
the final uproarious excitement of triumph 
here in Europe. On the other hand, this 
same conflict appears in the calmer and 
less crowded annals of the Republic as the 
only disturbance of real importance during 
a period of nearly eighty years. 

Continuing the contrast, the war and its 
results were of no consequence to England, 
in any direct way. She lost some ships 
and some lives, it is true, and she learned 
one or two valuable lessons, in the progress 
of the somewhat foolish and always shape- 
less combat; but the losses were not 
worth thinking of in the presence of such 
wonderful victories elsewhere, and the 
lessons were assimilated so slowly by 
the British mind that the processes quite 
escaped attention. The whole affair 
became a thing easily to be forgotten. 
But upon the United States this war pro- 
duced an extraordinary political and social 
effect, At its close the Republic might 
have been separated by a generation 
instead of a brief thirty months from the 
conditions under which it began hostilities. 
Even to this day, although a space of 
eighty years and the convulsion of the 
greatest civil war in history intervene, the 
only partisan anniversary which is regu- 
larly observed with banquets and speeches 
in various sections of the United States is 
that of the Battle of New Orleans, where 
Andrew Jackson killed two British Major- 
Generals in the January of 1815. 

The reflection which is forced first of 
all upon anybody who sets out to under- 
stand the causes of this war of 1812 is one 
of doubt whether the world has really 
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grown more peaceable in these days of 
telegraphs and daily journalism and 
general progressive civilisation. In our 
own day we see nations stung into uncon- 
trollable fury on an hour's notice. We 
read in our morning papers that the 
President of Barataria has used this or 
that language in his Message; or we 
decipher from the tape the fact that the 
Emperor of Ruritania has dispatched such 
and such a telegram ; and forthwith war- 
clouds darken the sky, and the air smells 
of sulphur. But when our grandfathers 
were boys, and communication was a 
matter of weeks or months, there was no 
such peppery popular haste to take provo- 
cation. The individual, indeed, was swifter 
then than now in the matter of personal 
affronts, and the imperative obligations of 
the duello gave a razor-edge to social 
intercourse which we know nothing of. 
But it required years of patient insult to 
get a whole nation really angry, or united, 
for that matter, on any other emotion. 

Nothing could illustrate this fact better 
than the case of the war we are speaking 
of. The formal provocations to it began 
in 1807, and only produced the effect of 
resistance in 1812. There then ensued 
three years of warfare, which ended by 
common consent without any very definite 
results. But it took still another ten years 
or so of meditation upon the wrongs 
suffered in 1807 before the American 
people as a whole became indignant 
about them, and settled down to view the 
war they had meanwhile fought as a 
national rather than a partisan achieve- 
ment. 

Another quaint result of slow and diffi- 
cult communications in those days was 
that two nations could never be furious 
with each other for the same reasons at 
exactly the same time. By the time that 
A learned what B’s latest retort was like, 
B had outgrown that mood, and was 
perhaps in a totally different frame of 
mind. As a striking example of this, we 
have President Madison declaring war on 
June 18, 1812, for the reason that England 
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had definitely refused to revoke its ob- 
noxious Orders in Council, and then 
learning late in July that the British 
Government had actually revoked the 
Orders on June 17, the day before his 
proclamation of hostilities. So, too, at the 
finish, the treaty of peace had been signed 
at Ghent, and its terms discussed by the 
London Press for a fortnight, when the 
bloodiest battle of the whole war was 
fought on the levee outside New Orleans, 
and, a week later still, the Americans 
sustained their worst naval disaster in the 
capture of Decatur’s Presidext, fifty miles 
out from New 
York, by a British 
squadron. 

If it is hard for 
us, familiarised as 
we are with the 
idea of surveying 
the entire globe 
at breakfast, to 
grasp the physical 
conditions under 
which diploma- 
tists and rulers 
worked in 1812, 


it is frankly im- 
possible to com- 
prehend some of 
the notions which 


controlled them. 
The English had 
already, in 1807, 
achieved enough 
naval and military 
glory to warrant 
a good deal of 
pride, and of the 
arrogance which 
is begotten of 
pride. But it 
sounds almost in- 
credible now that 
they should have asserted it as their right 
to maintain a squadron off Sandy Hook, 
and another inside Chesapeake Bay, to 
overhaul American traders going out from 
New York or Baltimore, to take from them 
such seamen as they chose to assume 
were British subjects, and to confiscate 
altogether as prizes of war such of the 
vessels as were bound for French ports. 
If anything could be more remarkable 
than the assumption and exercise of such 
a right, it is the fact that the Americans 
calmly submitted to it for a good many 
years. 

The true explanation of this seeming 
want of spirit is to be found in the political 
traditions and aims of the Jeffersonian 
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party, which, since 1800, had shaped the 
character of the Republic, as in 1789 it 
had moulded the Constitution. This 
party was extremely strong and highly 
developed on its civic side. It had 
absorbed the purer if more abstract part 
of the Jacobinism of France, and had 
applied it, happily under conditions free 
from any hint of the Terror, to the admin- 
istration of the new Republic. To the 
spirit of Democracy, as these earnest 
doctrinaires felt it within them, war was 
an abhorrent thing. They dreamed only 
of the pacific victories of universal suffrage, 
universal educa- 
tion, free speech, 
and the Rights of 
Man. They kept 
the Federal Army 
down toa skele- 
ton; they hated 
the mere mention 
of anavy. From 
their philoso- 
phical point of 
view, it was better 
to go on quietly 
under the im- 
pertinence or 
injustice of out- 
siders than to 
imperil the im- 
mortal jewel of 
Liberty by per- 
mitting a war- 
spirit to get 
control of the 
Republic. 

It would be 
nonsense to affirm 
that a majority of 
the people of the 
Republic, or even 
a powerful min- 
ority, ever rose 
to the exalted ethical standard of the Jeffer- 
sonian school. It is probably true that 
that particular generation of Americans 
contained a larger proportion of citizens 
who were capable of arguing intelligently, 
and even brilliantly, the whole compli- 
cated problem of political government, 
than any other community has ever con- 
tained since the world began. They must 
have been tiresome people to live with, in 
the aggregate, but they produced quite the 
most remarkable group of political orators 
that has ever listened to itself in the 
English language. But the great bulk of 
the people got only an exaggerated notion 
of the blessings of peace out of all this 
lofty philosophising. They came _ to 
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regard the individual interests which would 
be jeopardised by war as the paramount 
concern of the Republic. This gave an 
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aspect of cowardice to their attitude before 
the war; it came as near as possible to 
rendering the war itself a ruinous and 
criminal failure. It cannot be pleasant 
for any American to recall that during 
the war the British army in Canada was 
almost wholly fed, at very profitable prices, 
by American farmers along the New York 
and New England border, or that the 
New England States actually elected dele- 
gates to a Convention which was intended 
to decree secession from the Union, 
because their trade with England was 
being prevented by the war. But it was 
all a long time ago, and both in good 
ways and bad the world was different 
then. 

The Americans, as has been said, were 
strangely supine for years under these 
provocations to wrath. Naturally this had 
the effect of stimulating British contempt, 
and of heightening the swagger which 
expressed it. The British frigate Guerriére 
paraded up and down the New England 
coast, well in to land, with her name 
painted in huge letters on her sails, as a 
permanent challenge to somebody to come 
out and fight her.* London papers 
printed the terms of cartels which officers 
of the British squadrons in American 


* The Zimes, Jan. 2, 1813. 
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waters continually sent ashore, daring the 
American naval officers to sail out for a 
trial of strength, and felt justified in draw- 
ing the conclusion that the Yankees were 
a pack of cowards. In June of 1807, 
while a British squadron was lying in 
Chesapeake Bay, watching for some 
French frigates which had taken refuge at 
Annapolis, some of its sailors managed to 
desert. Three of them, all Americans 
who had been impressed into the British 
service, enlisted on the American frigate 
Chesapeake, which happened to be just on 
the point of sailing to the Mediterranean. 
Three British vessels surrounded the 
Chesapeake as she tacked on her outward 
course to put off the pilot. Two lay at 
guard, while the other, the Leopard, 
approached and sent an officer to request 
that the men be given up. The request 
happened to describe wrongly the ship the 
men had deserted from, and the com- 
mander of the Chesapeake explained this 
verbally to the messenger, who was sup- 
posed to return to his superiors with the 
explanation of their error. Then without 
other warning the Leopard closed in, and 
poured one smashing broadside after 
another into the unprepared Chesapeake, 
The latter, in a disabled condition, struck 
its flag, and the Leopard calmly sailed 
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away to receive the congratulations of 
its Vice-Admiral. The British Govern- 
ment eventually disavowed the act; but 
it delayed reparation and the return of the 
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seamen for five years, and it maintained 
meanwhile the British rights of search, 
impressment, and confiscation in American 
waters with more truculence than ever. 
This affair of the Chesapeake has been 
given more space than can be found for 
any engagement of the actual war which 
ultimately ensued, because it possesses 
more real importance than even the 
greatest of the sea-duels which were 
presently to excite the world. Some of 
the American people were furious about 
it, and President Jefferson with difficulty 
restrained the fiery spirits in his own party 
from precipitate action. But the Oppo- 
sition, which had its stronghold in New 
England, took the matter coolly. The 
principal Federalist or anti-Jeffersonian 
paper in Boston went so far as to defend 
the British Vice-Admiral and the perform- 
ance of the Zeopard. During the following 
five years this instinctive partisan line of 
cleavage developed slowly into a definite 
gulf of separation. By 1812 the Jeffer- 
sonians had become a war party, and the 
Federalists were for peace. Jefferson 


himself had been succeeded by his most 
intimate friend and disciple, James Madi- 
son, and another eminent Virginian of the 
same school, James Monroe, having been 
Jefferson’s Minister to London, had suc- 
ceeded Madison as Secretary of State for 


Foreign Affairs. 

As has been said, the causes of the war 
make strange reading for modern eyes. 
The Napoleonic wars had practically 
destroyed the commercial fleets of the 
Continent. The sea-borne trade of the 
world fell into the hands of the two 
English-speaking peoples. The British 
mercantile marine had at first everything 
its own way. Then America entered in 
competition, and built swift clippers for 
the French and Mediterranean trade so 
rapidly and in such numbers that soon 
she became a maritime equal, if not 
superior, Her position of neutrality in 
Europe's fierce and complicated wars gave 
her traders, of course, an immense original 
advantage on the high seas. One might 
suppose that the French would have been 
delighted at this development of a for- 
midable rival to British commerce, espe- 
cially as its principal purpose and effect 
was to supply French ports with food and 
raw material, and take away French pro- 
ducts, which otherwise would have been 
immovable. But Napoleon could never 
see anything in a mercantile marine 
except a rich subject for taxation and 
plunder. He behaved with impartial 
hostility to American and British shipping 
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alike, and his Milan decree of 1806 was 
every whit as damaging in intention to 
American commerce as were the British 
Orders in Council of 1807. In fact, the 
British Foreign Office for years met the 
American Minister’s protestations and 
threats about these Orders by pointing 
out that logically the Americans must first 
declare war against Napoleon for his 
earlier Milan decree. To this argument 
the Americans had no satisfactory answer. 
In the abstract, their grievance against 
France was as grave as that against 
England, and, moreover, possessed priority. 
Very often, in the face of this. dilemma, 
American statesmen canvassed the advis- 
ability of declaring war against both 
France and England. But from a practical 
point of view, Napoléon’s unintelligent 
and exasperating conduct did relatively 
very little harm, for the good reason that 
he lacked the power ; whereas the inimical 
policy of England made itself felt in every 
latitude, and was thrust upon American 
consciousness at every turn. 

In the earlier stages of the controversy, 
the American State Department laid great 
stress upon the grievance of England’s 
declaring blockades which she could not 
enforce, and levying practical war upon 
American commerce under her Orders in 
Council. How substantial and incessant 
this grievance was may be gathered from 
President Madison’s remark to the British 
Minister at Washington, when he expressed 
a last hope that war might be averted, to 
the effect that England had really been 
making war for a long time, and within a 
single month she had captured eighteen 
American trading vessels, valued at half 
a million sterling. If this was what.peace 
meant, the Americans could hardly risk 
worse things by trying war. 

It was not until Madison sent his Message 
to Congress recommending a declaration 
of war, on June 1, 1812, that the grievance 
of “‘impressment ” was given a prominent 
place in the recital of national wrongs. 
Then for the first time it took precedence 
in the list, and this position it has main- 
tained ever since in the popular mind. 
The theory nowadays is quite general that 
the quarrel between the two countries was 
primarily due to England’s insisting upon 
seizing American citizens by her press- 
gangs, and making British tars of them 
willy-nilly. But at the time that particular 
injustice did not loom so largely in the 
American mind. There was bitter feeling 
about it, of course; but there was also a 
knowledge that the question was a com- 
plicated one. 
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Undoubtedly great numbers of Americans 
were impressed into the British Navy by 
summary methods. It is admitted that in 
the first year of the war no less than 2548 
American sailors of the British Navy were 
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imprisoned here in England because they 
mutinied against fighting theirown country- 
men. But there was another side to the 
case. British sailors were for ever on the 
look-out for chances to desert and get 
aboard an American ship. The losses to 
the British Navy from this cause exceeded 
by many hundred per cent. its losses by 
battle and shipwreck. This notorious fact 
gave a sort of colour to the British claim 
to look for its deserters where it. could 
find them, which reasonable Americans 
got into the habit of recognising. No 
doubt many Americans were gathered up 
by these rough processes, and unwarrant- 
ably interned in the huge, sombre, floating 
prison hells of the British Navy ; but, on 
the other hand, many bona-fide British 
sailors had fraudulent American passports, 
and equalised matters by serving willingly 
in the American marine. The traffic in 
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these passports was open and unashamed. 
Sailors bartered them among themselves, 
as Russian Jews do now at Odessa. 
Readers of Marryat and of ‘* Tom 
Cringle’s Log” will understand well 
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enough why British crews were eager to 
escape the harsh rigours of the service as 
it was ruled in those days. By comparison, 
the American service, mercantile or naval, 


was vastly attractive. Discipline was far 
less onerous, pay was higher and food 
better, and an altogether different standard 
of personal rights prevailed. These 
considerations appealed strongly to men 
before the mast, whose position in Euro- 
pean navies was then the lowest and most 
wretched endured by white men anywhere 
outside of Algerian slave-galleys. The 
British Navy, in a word, could only keep 
its quota of seamen full by the utmost 
activity and brutal thoroughness of its 
“‘press-gang” system. ‘The American 
Navy never lacked sailors, and never 
shipped a man save by his own desire. 
This difference is a key to much that 
would be otherwise unintelligible in the 
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story of the war itself. Of the twelve great 
naval duels fought, the British lost eight, 
much more through the inferiority of their 
pressed crews in zeal and informed skill 
and energy than by reason of any dis- 
parity in weight and equipment. The 
officers on the two sides were more evenly 
matched, in point of ability, fitness, and 
ardour. But when it came to the men 
who served the guns, the Americans 
enjoyed a terrible advantage. 

The contrast was even more marked and 
fruitful of results inthe kind of guerrilla war- 
fare waged by the American privateers— 
which constituted the distinguishing as well 
as the decisive feature of the struggle. 
British merchantmen in those days— 
which “Tom Cringle” makes us shudder 
at, but which Mr. Clark Russell poetically 
regrets—carried crews who were treated 
very little better than their fellows in the 
Navy. The officers were not of a high 
type, either as navigators or administrators, 
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traders crowded together in port until 
a naval escort came to convoy them on 
their voyage. They crossed the ocean 
timidly huddled close under the guns of 
the protecting frigates, fearing nothing so 
much as the not infrequent mischance of 
getting separated from the rest, and being 
run down by an American swift cruiser. 
On the other hand, the American 
merchant clipper traversed the deep alone. 
There were no available guards for a 
convoy, if one had been desired, but the 
Yankee sailor trained himself to do better 
on his own hook. He built for swiftness, 
and once his native ingenuity was fixed 
on this desideratum, he evolved the most 
beautiful flying model that the word has 
ever seen. His crew was a willing one, 
and its pride was in carrying seamanship 
and gunnery practice to their highest 
possible point. The nervousness of the 


British merchantmen put a premium upon 
audacity in the American skipper. 


He 


** CHESAPEAKE ** BY THE OFFICERS AND CREW 


OF H.M.S. *‘SHANNON,”” COMMANDED BY CAPTAIN BROKE, JUNF. 1813. 


and a cat-o’-nine-tails hung always, meta- 
phorically, between the quarter-deck and 
the sullen mob of the forecastle. This 
state of things was fatal to any notion 
of bold initiative or adventure. British 


ran blockades under the very guns of 
frigates of the line, and habitually took 
risks which confused and upset all the 
calculations of British squadrons. He 
could deal a stinging blow, too, as well as 
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show a clean pair of heels the moment after, 
and he took prizes as well as trading profits. 

Gradually, as the war went on, the idea 
of building vessels which should look for 
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prize-money alone took possession of the 
shipping-man’s mind. Every yard from 
Maine to Cape Hatteras began turning out 
flyers of two or three hundred tons’ burden, 
splendidly armed, and constructed for the 
sole purpose of hunting down British 
commercial prey and escaping British 
naval chase. By 1814 the ocean swarmed 
with these speculative terrors. “ British 
merchantmen were captured, recaptured, 
and captured again, until they despaired 
of ever reaching port. One British 
master, who was three times taken and as 
often retaken, reported that he had seen 
ten American privateers crossing his 
course.” * The Nova Scotian coast, the 

* « History of the United States, 1801-17." By 
Henry Adams. Nine volumes. (London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) To those who desire a detailed 
and remarkably able study of both the foreign and 
domestic politics of the United States during this 
period, this work may be commended as quite 
without a rival. Although the author’s attitude 
toward the Jeffersonian school of statesmen is one 
which Americans may reasonably differ about, the 
impartiality of the work from an international point 
of view, and especially as between England and 
America, is scrupulously maintained. 
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West Indies and Canaries, and even the 
Chinese seas, were alive with these trade- 
destroyers. But what was much harder 
to bear, they adventured boldly up to 
the fountain, head of British commerce, 
and literally blockaded the English and 
Irish coasts. Dozens of these privateers 
intercepted mails in the English Chan- 
nel, and captured rich East India- 
men returning home within sight of 
the chalk cliffs. The Governor Tompkins 
burned fourteen vessels successively in 
the Channel. The Prince of Neufchatel, 
320 tons, made a specialty of Irish waters, 
until a rate of 13 per cent. was paid at 
Lloyd’s in September 1814 on risks to 
cross the Irish Channel. At that time 
Lloyd’s list showed 825 prizes captured 
by these privateers, and their career of 
destruction had by no means ended. 
These privateers could fight as well as 
fly. The Neufchatel was going home 
in October 1814 laden with booty, and 
with a prize in tow, and having sent ahead 
so many other prizes that her crew was 
reduced to forty men, when she encountered 
off Nantucket the big fifty-gun frigate 
Endymion, and lay becalmed. A British 
boarding party went in boats, and the 
fiercest hand-to-hand struggle of the war 
ensued. Only nine of the forty on the 
Neufchatel escaped injury, but they beat 


back the assault with the extraordinary 
loss of twenty-eight killed and thirty-seven 
wounded, out of a total of 120, and sailed 
off victorious. 

This privateer development was, as has 
been said, the unique feature of the war. 
The British Navy was powerless to deal 


with it. British frigates chased or trapped 
one set of the nuisances to their destruc- 
tion, only to meet a fresh lot on the 
horizon. They could be built within six 
weeks, at the cost of a few thousand pounds, 
and their promise of profit was so dazzling 
that all the yards of the Atlantic coast 
could not keep up with the orders for 
more. This broke the nerve of the rich 
mercantile class in England, which at first 
had been keenest for the war. Great 
meetings were held by the merchants and 
shipowners of Bristol, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool (Mr. Gladstone’s father presiding at 
this last), and other trading centres, deplor- 
ing the havoc the privateers were causing, 
and disclosing the conviction that the war, 
as it was being conducted, had lasted quite 
long enough. The British Ministry had 
been wavering for a year, according as 
Napoleon’s flickering fortunes rose or fell, 
in their negotiations with the five American 
Commissioners who had been sent over at 








England’s suggestion to arrange a peace. 
‘The panic of the merchants and shippers 
was at last decisive, and the Treaty of Ghent 
was signed the day before Christmas of 1814. 

Next to nothing has been said about 
the war as it was fought out between the 
regular forces of the twocombatants by land 
and sea. In truth very little need be said. 
The conflict was important by reason of 
its causes, its developments on the irregular 
side of maritime warfare, and its effects 
upon American political institutions and 
ideas. But from the point of view of 
scientific warfare, or even as a test of 
the real qualities and powers of the two 
countries, its records are almost valueless 
There were a dozen or more notable naval 
battles, some of which cannot be omitted 
from any list of great naval engagements, 
but they were all more or less haphazard 
encounters of two isolated antagonists, 
who fought their magnificent duels without 
reference to what anybody else was doing. 
No single naval victory or defeat produced 
any practical effect on the conduct of 
hostilities elsewhere, or bore any relation 
to the strategic plan of the war. Taken 
as a whole, these splendid sea battles 
demonstrated that press-gang crews were 
inferior to crews of freemen, and hardly 
much else. 

What the land operations demonstrated 
it would puzzle anybody to say. The 
American Government was never able to 
get the ranks of its army up to half their 
nominal effective strength, even when 
considerable inducements were offered to 
recruits ; and except in two or three cases, 
where leaders of exceptional courage 
happened to get into control, its various 
expeditions had little to be proud of. The 
British had a steadier average of fighting 
ability, but they were even more unlucky 
in commanders, as a rule, than their 
opponents. Long periods of months 
elapsed between one battle and another. 
Generals on either side won sporadic 
victories and turned them to no account. 
Defeats which should have been crushing 
turned out to have left the situation 
unaltered. Each side by turn exhibited 
imbecility, irresolution, open cowardice, and 
violent heroism quite beyond any intelligible 
analysis. The same troops would run like 
tabbits in one encounter, and display an 
irrational ferocity of valour in the next 
chance emergency. ‘The final battle of 


New Orleans, fought in ignorance of the 
conclusion of peace, was the only one of 
dimensions entitling it to be classed along 
with England’s contemporary European 
Here six thousand of the flower 


battles. 
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of Wellington’s veteran Peninsular Army 
were overwhelmed with a loss of their 
three Generals and two thousand men. 
The triumphant American militia who 
wrought this extraordinary carnage lost 
seventy-one all told. It is true that they 
fought behind breastworks and had twenty 
cannon, but the real point was that 
Andrew Jackson led them. In pertinent 
contrast to this performance, the British 
General Ross landed four thousand regular 
troops in Maryland in August of 1814, 
and marched for five days through a 
long-settled country in a leisurely way, 
straight upon Washington. Large forces 
of militia watched his progress from a safe 
distance, moving out of his way as he 
approached, and saw him enter the Capitol, 
burn the public buildings, and then retire 
again as he came, practically without 
molestation. ‘There was one sharp skir- 
mish at Bladensburg, it is true ; but it did 
not seriously check the British advance, 
and it would not have happened at all if 
Ross had pushed forward at a little swifter 
pace. In a few instances elsewhere, as at 
Lundy’s Lane, the American militia were 
inspired by the sense of brave and capable 
leadership to fight superbly; but if, as 





MAJOR-GENERAL THOMAS PINCKNEY. 


usually happened, their Generals were 
worthless, they were worthless too. But, 
as luck would have it, their cause lost no 
more in the long-run by their inefficiency 
than it gained by the predominant in- 
capacity of the British commanders. 
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The truth is that neither country had 
its heart in the fight. The Treaty of 
Ghent, with which they ended the war, 
tacitly admitted by its terms that it was a 
drawn battle. The combatants agreed to 
stop fighting, and that was all. Their 
rival historians disputed vehemently 
enough, and lied with a noble freedom, 
in the effort to exaggerate triumphs and 
minimise defeats on either side. But the 
nations themselves were not deceived 
about the merits of the matter. Indi- 
viduals had distinguished themselves here 
and there, but both countries recognised 
that the average of achievement was low 
where it should have been highest. Con- 
trasted with what each secretly knew that 
it ought to have done, the results were 
pitiful. England’s unrivalled navy of a 
thousand ships should have made one 
mouthful of America’s puny fleet of a 
dozen all told. The American 
people should have swept their whole 
continent free of the enemy’s land forces 
by a majestic and irresistible uprising. 
By some annoying freak of paradox, the 
functions of the two got mixed. The 
Americans did best by sea, the English had 
the advantage on land. Neither reflection 


vessels 


ministered much to national pride. 
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In England the irritation was temporary. 
Lord Castlereagh’s responsibility for the 
peace cost him bitterly in popularity, and 
some of the Generals who had muddled 
the military. side of the business were 
disciplined. But the petulant mood 
passed away as Canning’s policy of 
opposing the Holy Alliance rose to excite 
public interest, and its essential feature of 
a friendly understanding with the United 
States acquired importance in the popular 
eye. Soon the very fact of the war lapsed 
in the national memory. 

In America, on the other hand, the war 
grew popular as it receded from view. 
James Monroe, who was most identified 
with it from beginning to end, was elected 
President by an enthusiastic majority in 
1816, and four years later had the unique 
experience of no opposition whatever to 
his second term. The fact that at times 
during the struggle more than half the 
people had been against it dropped out of 
sight. It came to appear that only a tiny 
minority of politicians had ever opposed 
the war, and the tide of popular con- 
demnation rolled so furiously over them 
that their party was swept out of existence. 
The very name of Federalist disappeared 
from American politics. 
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MEMORIES OF LORD LEIGHTON. 


By WILFRID MEYNELL. 


LOVED no one so much whom I 

knew so little,” was said of Lord 
Leighton the other day by one of his mere 
acquaintances. It may be that his very 
universal popularity prevented him from 
forming more particular ties. Perhaps 
Lord Leighton, so nice to everybody up 
toa certain point, had not in any unusual 
degree “‘the gift of intimacy.’ Brow ning, 
I remember, once hinted as much, after a 
good-fellowship of many years. Intimate 
friends, of course, he had, the truest and 
the best, such as Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A., 
an ideal next-door neighbour, all encroach- 
ments of new bricks and mortar on the 
light of the President’s drawing-room 
windows notwithstanding! Of the sin- 
cerity of Leighton’s commonest courtesies 
there could be no doubt. They had root 


in his heart. His constant thoughtfulness 


for others was sharply tested at the end, 
and it stood the test. The ruling passion 
of unselfishness was strong in death when 
he said to those who watched beside him, 
‘“‘T want to die quickly : it is worse for you 
than for me.” 

Lord Leighton, in a talk two Sundays 
before his death, was speaking about his 
own family more fully than I had heard 
him before. There were some half-dozen 
pictures on the easels (one charming head 
he intended for a wedding present for 
Princess Maud), and for one of these, a 
girl in hesitating contemplation, he wanted 
aname. ‘It is the hardest thing about 
a picture,” he said, “‘ to find a title for it. 
Come, Everard,” addressing the young son 
of one of his guests, and at the same time 
complimenting him by remembering his 
Christian name, “ give me one.” Dumb- 
ness was, of course, the result. But some- 
one said that at any rate he had found it 
easy enough to decide on a title of another 
kind—his own on being raised to the Peer- 
age. ‘Oh, yes,” he said, ‘I ama work- 
man, and very proud of the name under 
which I have worked. Besides,” he added, 
‘the name is a good old name in itself— 
there were Leightons in England before 
the Conquest.” But the choice of a second 
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title bothered him—Lord Leighton of 
what ? Sir Baldwyn Leighton, the head of 
the Leightons who have been settled in 
Shropshire since the twelfth century, 
had made a_ suggestion which the 
President was proud to accept—to take 
the second part of his title from 
Stretton, = of the villages on the Salop 
estate. Lord Leighton always used in 
common with Sir “Baldwyn the Wyvern 
crest and the motto, “‘ Dread Shame,” for 
his grandfather was a scion of the Salop 
family. According to Lord Leighton, his 
grandfather, whose medical record in 
Russia is familiar, owed his knighthood 
to a special request made in 1830 by the 
then Empress of Russia to the Duke of 
Wellington. The painter's sister, Alex- 
andra, well known as Mrs. Sutherland Orr, 
was baptised at St. Petersburg, and had 
this Empress for her sponsor. ‘Though 
the Baronetages made no mention of him, 
there was a younger brother of Lord 
Leighton as well as his two sisters, but he 
died when he was quite a child. Those 
familiar with the Preside i 

he always signed his Christian name 
“Fred,” and so had not Faber’s standing 
perplexity as to the use of a final 4—will 
remember that the top line of the / was a 
flourish in the form of a quill pen. His 
peerage, therefore, was to pluck that quill 
from him; “and that,” he said laughing, 
“‘ goes to my heart.” The boy Everard, a 
collector of autographs, asked for the new 
signature lacking the Fred and the flourish. 
“T’ll give it you if you like, but I’m 
not legally entitled to use it till the Queen 
has approved my choice of the title.” 
The boy waived the claim. ‘“ You shall 
have the first,” the President said, opening 
the drawer of his writing-table to place in 
it a reminder. It is an autograph that 
will not exist for any collection now. 

Lord Leighton’s peerage was, of course, 
due in large part to his personal friendship 
with members of the royal family. One 
of the minor treasures of his studio was a 
print of a gathering at the Academy in 
the days of the Prince Regent and 
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a Paris shop and broughtitto the President : 
‘“‘It reminded me of myself and you.” 
The Prince’s words at the last Academy 


The Prince of Wales saw it in 
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intruders. But Lord Leighton’s was an 
attitude the very reverse of that. True, he 
was not receptive towards Home Rule, 
and, although a Liberal till Mr. Gladstone 





THE LATE LORD LEIGHTON’S HOUSE 


banquet, when Leighton was absent, are 
easily recalled. But they had their counter- 
part in the speech he made at the very first 
banquet over which Leighton presided, 
that-of 1870: “Of the Academy as of 
Royalty it may be said, Ze Ror est mort— 
vive le Rot! The President is dead, and 
another President is elected. Sir Frederick 
Leighton is an old friend of mine, a friend 
of upwards of twenty years’ standing.” 
The deaths of five Presidents of the Royal 
Academy are in the memory of the Prince— 
five out of the total nine. By these ex- 
periences, rather than by the actual flight 
of years, a man realises that he, too, is 
growing old. 

The coming of the new, no less than the 
departure of the old, tells the tale. That, 
no doubt, is why the old, as a rule, refuse 
to be receptive, and resent all new 
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IN HOLLAND PARK ROAD, KENSINGTON. 
* left all for Ireland,” he would not, had he 
lived, have sat in Parliament among the 
political followers of Lord Rosebery, his 
personal friend. True also, in his own 
artistic methods and selections, he was a 
conservative ; but when have the followers 
of other methods found a more generous 
approver? ‘Take the case of the Cornish 
painters, known as the Newlyn school. 
Their choice of subject, like their manner 
of painting, was far other than his 
own—was almost an offence to him. But 
he knew a real artist when he saw him, 
and the sight made him glad. The 
Cornishmen were well hung at Burlington 
House; Mr. Stanhope Forbes and Mr. 
Bramley were elected Associates; and 
Cornish pictures, including two of Mr. 
Tuke’s,were bought by the Chantrey Bequest 
funds, sometimes at Leighton’s initiation 
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and always with his full concurrence. After 
he had expressed a wish to become 
personally acquainted with Mr. Tuke, with 
Mr. Chevallier Tayler, and with Mr. 
Gotch, they all visited him in the summer 
of 1884. When, a few months later, 
the President ran down to Cornwall for a 
few days to make some studies of light 
and colour by the sea, it was, of 


course, impossible not to congratulate 
him on having joined 


the Newlyners! 
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of his Boston decoration. The President 
and his visitor outdid each other in ex- 
clamations over delightful memories of this 
Sargent portrait and that. Lord Leighton 
had the first word and the last : “‘ And then 
the qualities in this bit of decoration !” 
Early in his artistic life Leighton was a 
little impatient of the newspaper~-notices. 
They were almost uniformly unfavourable 
to him on his second appearance as an 
exhibitor at the Academy; and he was 


LORD LEIGHTON’S BURIAL-PLACE IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Of Mr. Clausen, A.R.A., in whom the 
Cornishmen admire a master after their 
own hearts, the President, less than a fort- 
night before his death, spoke not merely 
with high admiration, but with that close 
acquaintance with his exhibited works 
which was the best form pf homage. That 
was when we stood in the little room which 
led out of the big studio in Holland Park 
Road and which the President had lately 
rearranged to give him more wall space 
for his many treasures, one among them a 
small picture by Clausen. Close beside it 
hung a study of Mr. Sargent’s for a panel 


rather Disraelian in his threat that the 
time would come when they should praise 
him. But the mood passed. He under- 
stood that the newspapers, especially then, 
knew no better; and at last he came to 
have no pleasure in the homage he had 
compelled. ‘I avoid the notices,” he 
said ten years ago, “‘ because the praise 
gives me no satisfaction. I know how 
much better I ought to have done what I 
did best; and the blame tells me nothing 
I did not more than know before, yet it 
ruffles me.” One hopes that at the end 
of his life he was able to smile and to 
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ignore, though his was a temperament 
sensitive to a degree rarely found in a man 
of affairs. Seldom pleased with the result of 
his pictures, he had nevertheless great plea- 
sure in producing them, especially in the 
processes of making little clay models for 
his figures and for his draperies. The son 
and grandson of physicians, he found in 
anatomy a study which he described as 
“‘fascinating.” Once, after saying that 
he thought no one enjoyed: preparatory 
work on pictures so much as he did, he 
added—and the words are a true trait of 
his great loyalty of character—‘‘ Perhaps 
other artists would not like me to say that 
I enjoyed my work more than they theirs.” 
He was always eager to stand up, not for 
individuals only, but for English painters as 
a body, give him the barest opportunity. 
One day, when somebody spoke of 
English artists being less generous 
than French artists in imparting their 
tricks of trade to each other, Leighton 
would not agree: ‘‘ French painters are 
not all communicative. Bouguereau, a 
friend of thirty years’ standing, and very 
friendly, won’t tell me what his vehicle is ! 
Fortunately, I don’t want to know.” 
Though he complained that he had no 
time to read, Leighton kept an alert eye 
on current literature, as his friends at the 
Athenzeum Club could tell. Of course, at 
his club and elsewhere he had a wide 
acquaintance with living men of letters. 
Almost everyone of any note had visited 
his studio, not even excepting Lord 
Tennyson, whom I remember seeing there 
on an April Sunday afternoon in 1879, led, 
as one almost blind, by his eldest son, with 
Sir Lewis Morris in close attendance. 
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Two Academies ago, Leighton, hearing 
that Mr. Coventry Patmore had been 
seen in the London he had long deserted, 
at once brought his name before the 
Academy Council for an official invitation 
to the banquet ; and a year later it was the 
same watchfulness, added to a desire to 
welcome newcomers, that brought Mr. 
William Watson and Mr. John Davidson 
to the Academy’s board. I gave him 
the first number of the Yellow Book, 
where his name appeared on the list of 
its illustrators. The jest that he was a 
Newlyner paled before the jest that he 
was a decadent: ‘“‘ A very charming and 
modest young gentleman, Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley, came here and asked leave 
to reproduce a sketch or so of mine 
in a new magazine, which was to be 
nothing eccentric—and see!” He had no 
taste for the art which expresses terrifying 
and insane evil; but all his praise was at 
Mr. Beardsley’s service for the beauty and 
delicacy of his lines. There was nothing 
churlish in the judgments of Lord Leighton. 
Only a good man can be really tolerant 
and generous in his appreciation of a 
‘world of wheat and tares, and his was a 
tolorance and an equability (but not an 
indifference) so derived. Of Bret Harte, 
Leighton said that his pages left the 
reader ‘‘half believing that wrong is an 
untoward accident in the world, and good- 
ness the one abiding inextinguishable 
thing.” That was exactly the impression, 
renewed every time of parting, that Lord 
Leighton made on those even who were not 
more to him than acquaintances. Now the 
last farewell has been said, and that impres- 
sion remains as a fixed memory for ever. 
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TE left the Bunn Road, turned down- 
W\ hill towards Curleck, passed a 
great, stone-walled farmhouse set nakedly 
on the hill-side, whirled through a little 
oak plantation and across a single- arched 
bridge; then suddenly came to a stretch 
of level sandy road with broad grass 
margins on either hand and_ willow 
hedges, and, beyond these, low - lying 
tracts of pasture and meadow-land that 
ran on the one side along Thrasna River, 
and extended on the other back to the 
shores of Clackan Lough. 

A beautiful country it is just there, half- 
way from the Stonegate to Curleck woods, 
well- wooded and watered, green and 
smiling, with white farmhouses scattered 
plentifully over its face, and dark patches 
of crop-land here and there between the 
hedges, and round all, dim and blue, the 
mighty ring of giant mountains. But, like 
a true son of the soil and owner of a high- 
stepping horse, my friend James Hicks 
had more eye for the road and its ruts than 
for the hills and their beauties ; nor would 
he allow many words of mine in praise of 
the natural beauties of the land to sift 
through his rustic mind unrebuked. No! 
to blazes with beauty and colour and the 
rest! What cared he for such foolery ? It 
was the soil he valued, the hard, practical 
soil, Sir, not the frippery that spoilt the 
face of it. 

‘“‘ Fine, ye call it!” he said, and pointed 
disdainfully with his whip at the big rushy 
fields beyond the hedge. ‘I wish to 
glory ye saw me stick a spade half a foot 
into the skin of it. Water an’ clay, that’s 
what ye’d find, an’ grass growin’ on 
it that’d cut ye like razors. Ay! I 
know it. An’ sure there’s good reason 
for it bein’ so. Ye see Thrasna River 
over there ?” said he, and pointed to the 
right with his whip. ‘‘ An’ ye see Clackan 
Lough over there?” and he wagged his 
head to the left. ‘*An’ ye remarked 
that little stream we crossed back there, 
wi the bridge over it? Well, if ye look 
hard at them they'll tell their own story. 
Suppose the sky opened there above your 
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head and spouted rain for six whole days 
at atime, what’d happen? Eh? I’Il tell 
ye. The mountains there beyond ’d send 
the water roarin’ down upon Us ; the lakes 
above in Cavan ’d swell an’ come slap at 
us; the hills there ’d do their duty; an’ 
then up rises the river, an’ the lake, 
over comes the water wi’ a jump, an’ when 
you ’d be eatin’ your supper there’s a lake 
spread between the hills, an’ a canal three 
feet deep runnin’ here over the road 
between the hedges. Yes, aw I know it! 
That’s the time to see how beautiful the 
country looks! 7Zha/’s the time to make 
the farmers kick their heels wi’ joy, wi’ 
their hay in wisps, an’ their turf in mud, 
and their potatoes maybe swamped! How 
comfortable ye’d feel, now, if ye wanted 
to get to Curleck, an’ ye had no friend to 
drive ye, an’ the water was as deep as your 
chin on the road, an’ Aw dear, oh 
dear!” James cried suddenly, and slapped 
his knee; then, in true Irish fashion, 
changed his tune quick from dolour to 
laughter. ‘‘ Aw dear, oh dear! to think 
o’ that story comin’ into me head all at 
once! Sure it’s wonderful the quare 
tricks one’s brain-box plays one. The 
quarest thing it was happened along this 
very road, Sir, one winter's night when 
the floods were up. But maybe ye know 
the story o’ George Lunny’s stilts, an’ 
what came o’ them ?” 

I shook my head. 
elbow on the cushion of the car-well, 
crossed his legs, and having worked his 
horse into a steady trot, went on with his 
story. 

“?Twas a good many years ago that the 
thing happened, an’ ’twas in the same 
winter that the big wind blew the roof off 
the hay-shed above at Emo. Powerful the 
flood was at that time, an’ four feet deep it 
lay on this very road; so that if ye wanted 
to get to Curleck an’ hadn’t a boat, an’ 
hadn’t time to get round the lake there, ye 
had to take your life in your fist, tuck up 
your coat-tails, an’ wi’ the tops o’ the 
hedges to guide ye, just wade for it. Faith! 
twas a funny sight o’ market-days to see 


So James leant his 
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the ould women comin’ along here on 
their asses’ carts wi’ their skirts over their 
ears, an’ the water squirtin’ out below the 
tail-board, an’ the unfortunate baste of an 
ass trudgin’ unconcernedly through it all 
wi’ its head an’ ears showin’ above the 
water ; an’ a funnier sight ’twas at times to 
see George Lunny an’ the rest comin’ 
through it on their stilts. Like ghosts 


they *d seem o’ times, when dusk was 
comin’; if a wind was blowin’, ye’d think 
they were drunk, that wobbly they’d be; 
an’ at the deep parts, be the King! 


p) 


ye ll see that what wi’ crossin’ the flood o’ 
nights to see her, an’ the trifle o’ jealousy 
between themselves, they had enough to 
keep them alive through that winter. 
“Well, one night when George had had 
his supper, an’ a wash an’ shave, he takes 
his stilts across his shoulder and sets out 
to see the wee girl, Bessie Bredin by 
name. “Iwas a fine frosty night, wi’ a 
three-quarter moon shinin’, an’ when 
George gets to the edge o’ the flood there 
behind at the bridge, who should he see but 
th’ other fellow sittin’ on the copin’ stones. 


“IT’S A COWLD SEAT YE’VE GOT THERE 


but it’s 

miracles 
ye ’dthink they ’d be at an’ walkin’ on the 
water. Anyway, it’s about George I must 
tell ye. 

‘“* He used to work below in the gardens 
at Lord Louth’s—a middle-sized, good- 
natured kind o’ fellow, harmless enough, 
an’ powerful good to the widow mother at 
home. An’ o’ course he has a wee girl 
to go courtin’; an’ o’ course there’s 
another man that’s sweet on her too; an’ 
o’ course she lived /ha/ side o’ the flood— 
ye’ll see the house shortly when we get 
to the woods—an’ they lived /his. So 


THIS FROSTY NIGHT, DAVID.” 


*** Aw! good evenin’, David’ (that bein’ 
the rival’s name), says George, restin’ his 
stilts against the bridge-wall an pullin’ out 
his pipe. ‘It’s a fine night now.’ 

““*Tt is so, George,’ answers David, not 
speakin’ too friendly-like, still, without 
any ill-will, for so far it was a fair race 
between the two. ‘ It is so.’ 

‘“** It’s a cowld'seat ye’ve got there this 
frosty night, David,” says George, strikin’ 
a match. 

““* Aw, it is,’ answers David. ‘I jist 
daundered down to look at the wild ducks 
on the wing, an’ smoke me pipe.’ 

““*Ve hadn’t a notion to cross 


the 
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flood now, David ?’ in his 
sly way. 

“** Aw, no,’ 
all.’ 

*“* Ay?’ says George, catchin’ hold o’ 
his stilts. ‘ Well, I’m goin’ that direction 
foran hour or so. Anythin’ I can do for 
ye?’ 

*«* Ah, no, George,’ says David. ‘ Ah, 
no, ’cept I’m sorry I couldn’t— Well, to 
tell truth, I was thinkin o’ goin’ down 
Curleck way the night. Only Jan Farmer, 
bad luck take him! has gone off wi’ the 
cot after the ducks, and I can’t cross.’ 

“* Aw,’ says George, that sleek an’ 
pitiful, ‘that’s bad—that’s bad. An’ 
ye’ve no stilts or anythin’? Och, och, 
man alive! what were ye thinkin’ of? An’ 
sure ’twould be an ojus pity to wet them 
new Sunday trousers o’ yours. But, tell 
ye what, David, I’ve a broad back on me, 
an’ a stout pair o’ legs, an’ the stilts 
there ’d carry a ton weight—get on me 
back, an’ I’ll carry ye over.’ 

“Well, at that David hummed an’ ha’d 
a while, an’ objected this an’ that: he 
didn’t care whether he went or not; he 
was bigger an’ weightier than George 


asks George, 


says David. ‘Aw! not at 


(which was true, but not over-weighty for 
a big lump o’ a man like George), an’ 
might strain his back; they might trip over 


arut orastone. An’ George just listened 
quiétly to it all an’ threw in an odd remark 
in a careless kind o’ way, knowin’ well 
enough that David was dyin’ to go, an’ 
that ’twas only fear of his skin that hindered 
him. At last up George gets on the stilts, 
an’ says he— 

*** Well, David, me son, good- -bye; I’m 
sorry I can’t stay longer wi’ ye, but I’m 
expectin’ to see someone about eight 
o'clock. Good -night, David, an’ take 
care o’ yourself.’ An’ at the word up gets 
David from the wall an’ takes a grip o’ 
George’s trousers. 

“« * Aisy,’ says he ; ‘ aisy, I'll go.’ 

““So George gets alongside the bridge- 
wall, an’ David mounts it an’ scrambles on 
to George’s s back; an’ off the caravan sets 
through the flood. 

“Well, Sir, there begins the game; for 
George was a masterpiece on the stilts, 
an’ held the whip hand, and David, as the 
water got closer and closer to his feet, 
only shivered more an’ more, an’ gripped 
George the tighter. First George ’d 
wobble this side, an’ David ’d shout 
Murther! Then George ’d wobble that 
side, an’ David’d roar JMetla murther! 
Then George ’d splash a drop o’ frosty 
water round David’s ankles an’ set him 
shiverin’; then he’d turn his face round 
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an’ say, ‘ Aw, David, David, me _— 
goin’,’ an’ lek a shaved monkey David ’ 
shiver on his back an’ chatter wi’ his 
teeth. At last, about half-way through, 
George, whether from pure divilment or 
spite, I know not—for afterwards he ’d 
never say—gives a quick lurch on the stilts, 
jerks his shoulders, an’ off David goes 
into the water—slap in he goes, wi’ a-roar 
like a bull, flounders awhile, then rises 
splutterin’, rubs his eyes, an’ sets off like 
a grampus helter- skelter after George. 
Whiroo ! there’s where the scene was, 
an’ the Wahillaloo, an’ the splashin’ an’ 
swearin’; but at last George gets to dry 
land, drops the stilts, an’ as hard as he 
could pelt makes for the girl’s house. An’ 
after him, wi’ the water streamin’ from 
him like a retriever, goes David, as wet as 
a fish an’ as mad as twenty hatters. ‘Aw! 
may the divil send that I get me hands on 
ye, he’d shout, ‘till I pull the wizen out 
o’ ye!’ An’ away in front George ’d 
laugh an’ shout back, ‘ Aw, David, David, 
spare me, spare me! Twas all an acci- 
dent.’ So like that they went on along 
this very road up the Round Hill there, 
down through the woods below, an’ up the 
lane to the girl’ s house. 

“‘T happened that night to be makin’ a 
kaley in Bredin’s kitchen—in troth, I may 
say at once that if Bessie, the daughter, 
had looked kindly on meself instead 0’ 
George or David, I’d have jumped in me 
boots—an’ was sittin’ in the corner holdin’ 
discourse wi’ Bredin himself, when the 
door clatters open an’ in comes George 
pantin’ an’ blowin’. 

“Aw, aw!’ says he, droppin’ into a 
chair an’ tryin’ to Jaugh, ‘1’ll be kilt—I’ll 
be kilt! ‘Big Davy’ s after me roarin’ 
vengeance. I—I ’ then, as well as he 
could, told us what had happened. ‘ Here 
he comes,’ says George, risin’ to his feet ; 
an’ wi’ that the door flings open an’ in 
comes Big David—the woefullest object 
ye iver clapped eyes on, wi’ his hair in his 
eyes, an’ his clothes dreepin’, an’ his face 
blue as a blue-bag. He dunders into the 
kitchen, looks at George, then wi’ a shout 
makes for him. ‘Aw, ye whelp ye!’ 
shouts he, ‘I’ve got ye’; but at that 
Bredin runs, an’ the wife runs, an’ I run, 
an’ between us all keep the two asunder. 
An’ all the time Davy keeps roarin’ an’ 
strugglin’, an’ George standin’ by the fire 
keeps sayin’: ‘Aw, Davy, Davy, ’twas only 
an accident !’ 

“Well, Sir, after a while we got David 
calmed down a bit, an’ made him promise 
to be quiet; then away upstairs he goes 
an’ soon comes down decked out in Bredin’s 
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Sunday clothes, and sits him 
the fire, wi’ Bredin an’ 
him an’ George. Faith! 
sight to see the pair o’ them: David 
glowerin’ across the hearthstone wi’ 
his hands spread out to the blaze, an’ 
George wi’ his eyes fixed on the kettle, 
hardly knowin’ whether to laugh or grin. 
Aw! but soon the laugh was th’ other side 
o’ his face ; for what d’ye think but Bessie, 
though everyone knew she was fondest 0’ 
George an’ was nearly promised to him, 
gave him the back o’ her hand that night 
an’ was like honey itself to David! Troth, 
*twas wonderful! But, sure, women are 
the curious mortals, any way. Ay! any- 
one that has a wife knows it well. All the 
fuss she made o’ him! ’Twas ‘ David, are 
ye this?’ an’ ‘David, are ye that?’ 
an’ ‘David, wid ye like a hot cup 
o’ tea?’ till ye’d think a’most ’twas a 
child o’ six she was sootherin’. Down 
she brings the big arm-chair from the 
parlour an’ sits him in it; nothin’ll do her 
but he must ha’ a glass o’ hot punch at 
his elbow ; here she was always turnin’ an’ 
twistin’ his wet clothes before the fire, an’ 
not a glance would she give poor George 
at all, sittin’ mum wi’ his toes in the ashes. 
Och! not one. An’ David, seein’ how 
things were, could hardly keep from 
shoutin’ he was that proud; an’ every 
now an’ again he’d look slyly at George, 
as much as to say: ‘ Ye’ve done for your- 
self, me son, this time, an’ dang your 
_ but it serves ye right.’ An’ 
George ’d squirm on his stool an’ bite at 
the shank o’ his pipe; at last, up he 
rises, throws a dark look at Bessie, gives 
us a surly Good night, an’ bangs the 
door behind him. ‘Aw, good night, 
George!’ shouts David after him, ‘an’ 
don’t forget your stilts, me son, next time 
ye come courtin’—at which Bredin laughs, 
an’ the wife, an’ Bessie herself; but for 
me, I shut me lips, for never did I like 
that David, an’ ’twas a wonder to me what 
was possessin’ Bessie that night. 

** But the next day’ twas much the same, 
an’ the next; an’ by the followin’ Sunday 
‘twas round the country that David was the 
boy for Bessie Bredin, as sure as gun was 
iron. An’ faith, it seemed so; for if ye 
met David on the road he had his head as 
high as Napoleon, an’ if ye met George he 
looked like a plucked goose ; an’ if ye saw 
one pass the other, ‘twas a black sneer 
David. had on his face, an’ George’d look 
same as if he was walkin’ to the gallows. 
Bitter enemies they were now—bitter 
enemies for all that George said little, an’ 
David gave out he didn’t care a tinker’s 


down by 
myself between 
’twas a curious 
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curse, an’ niver did, for all the Georges in 
Ireland—not if he was George the Fifth 
himself. 

“Well, things went on like that for a 
while; an’ at last, one fair day in Bunn, 
our two boys were brought together by 
some friends, meself among them, an’ over 
a quiet glass in the Diamond Hotel we 
strove to make them forget an’ forgive. 
Let the girl choose for herself, said we, 
an’ let the best man win. But sorrow a 
bit would theyshake hands—no, Sir. David 
stood there in his high an’ mightiness, an’ 
George hung back glowerin’ ; an’ at last, 
over a hot word that fell, George struck 
David. Whew-w/ ’twas a fair shaloo in 
two seconds; ye’d think the house was 
comin’ down; but we all got between 
them, an’ at last got them quiet on the 
understandin’ that they were to fight it out 
fair an’ square on Cluny Island the followin’ 
Saturday evenin’. ‘All right!’ shouts 
David, whacks the table, ‘all right, 
me sons—an’ bring your coffin,’ he says 
to George as our party left the room ; 
‘bring your coffin !’ 

OW ell, Sir, Saturday evenin’ came, an’ 
over we all went to Cluny Island, George 
an’ his party in one cot, an’ David and his 
in another. All roarin’ David was wi’ joy, 
an’ I’m thinkin’ that maybe there was a 
drop o’ drink somewhere near him; but 
George was quiet enough, an’ never said 
a word all the way over, an’ up through 
the woods till we came to the ould cock- 
pit on top o’ the hill. An’ there me two 
heroes strip an’ face each other. 

“?Twas a good fight, Sir, as good as 
ever happened in these parts; an’ a 
pluckier battle than George fought I never 
seen. No! nor never will. He was a 
light man in those days, an’ not over tall, 
an’ David was like the side o° a house, 
sturdy an’ strong as an ox; but George 
faced his man as if he was only five fut 
nothin’. An’, by jing! if we didn’t think 
at first he was goin’ to win, that nimble he 
was an’ quick, that watchful an’ ’cute, an’ 
hard in the blow, too, sometimes. Yes, 
he hammered David for long enough. 
But never tell me, Sir, that your race- 
horse "Jl beat your fourteen-stone hunter 
over a ten-miles’ course. Aw! not at all. 
Ye may practise your nimbleness on a 
stone wall as long as ye like, but isn’t it 
the wall has the laugh intheend? Aw! of 
course. An’ so it was wi’ George. After 
a while he gets a bit tired; then loose in 
his guard; then hard in his breath—/hen, 
Sir, David lets fly right an’ left like a flail 
ona barn floor, an’ in ten minutes, Sir, 
he had George standin’ before him as 
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limp as a rag an’ as broken a man as 
ye ever seen. ‘Are ye done?’ shouts 
David at that. ‘Are ye ready for your 
coffiin:’ ‘No!’ answers George, an’ tries 
to rally ; ‘ not till ye kill me!’ ‘ Then here 
goes, an’ be danged to ye!’ roars David ; 
wi’ that rushes in like a tornado, hits 


DOWN SHE GOES ON 
AN’ IS ABLE 


out, an’ down goes George like an empty 
saek. 

‘“** Now,’ says David again, foldin’ his 
arms an’ throwin’ back his shoulders, 
‘now, coffin or no coffin, you’re done, me 
divil! Eh ?’ says he, turnin’ to his party 
wi’ a laugh. ‘Eh, boys? there’s hope for 
Ireland yet!’ Back comes the skirl ; an’ 
just as we were goin’ to give them defiance 
I hears a swish o’ skirts, an’ there, stoopin’ 
over George, is Bessie Bredin. ‘ 

As pale as death she was; an’ at sight 
of her, David, like the rest of us, stands 
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back. Down she goes on her knees, lifts 
George’s head, tells one o’ us to get water; 
then bathes his face an’ neck wi’ it, an’ 
like that stays till he comes to an’ is able 
to stand up. Then she helps him into his 
coat an’ waistcoat, puts his cap on, an’ 
turns to where David was standin’ back 
glowerin’ from under his eyebrows. 

““* Ah,’ says she, ‘ye big, cowardly 
bully! Ye daren’t fight your match. No! 
Ye’d rather lay your dirty hands where 
ye know they’d hurt. It’s a wonder 

*twasn’t myself ye challenged. Dye 


know what he did, boys?’ says she, 
turnin’ to us all. ‘ He creeps up the lane 
to see me last night, an’ comes rubbin’ 
his big hands into the kitchen, an’ he 
whispers in my ear: “‘ If ye want to see 
me fit a corpse to a coffin,” he says, “* be 


HER KNEES, LIFTS GEORGE’S HEAD, AND STAYS TILL HE COMES TO 
rO STAND UP. 


in Cluny Island the morrow evenin’ about 
dusk.” Yes, that’s what ye said, an’ ye 
made sure I’d be here too late—ye big, 
black, cowardly liar, ye! Go home,’ she 
says, pointin’ at him wi her finger, an’ 
speakin’ as one would to a tinker. ‘Go 
home an’ marry a beggarwoman!’ says 
she ; ‘maybe she’ll teach ye manners an’ 
soften the heart in ye.’ 

‘Then she turned to George. 

““*Come away, George,’ says she, an’ 
takes his arm; ‘come away, me son; an’ 


1? 


God forgive me for bringin’ ye to this! 
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NTENSELY interesting and undoubt- 

~ edly valuable is the discovery of 
Professor Réntgen of a certain radiant 
force possessing properties hitherto un- 
known. To the physical scientist it is 
important, and to the surgeon and the 
public extremely interesting; but when the 
first wave of excitement is over it will be 
seen that the most wonderful phenomenon 
connected with the 
discovery is psycho- 
logical. It is a 
striking instance of 
the power of the 
Press and of a popu- 
lar enthusiasm ; for, 
curiously enough, 
what has so large ly 


attracted the Press 
and public is not 
new, while the actual 
novelty of the dis- 
covery has been 
practically ignored. 
“The new photo- 


graphy,” so far as 
most of the repro- 
duced examples are 


NEW 





SNOWDEN WARD. 
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previously well known ; while the actually 


novel characteristics, even now but 
partially and tentatively established, have 
attracted only the investigators. The 
practical value of the new rays is yet to be 
determined, but there can be no possible 
doubt as to the value of the publicity that 
they have given to the whole subject of 
“‘ photographing the invisible.” The 
impetus given to 1n- 
vestigation, and the 
dragging of much 
useful knowledge 
from the dim ob- 
scurity of science 
handbooks to the 
workaday world of 
practic ‘al applica- 
tion, are boons for 
which we can 
heartily thank Pro- 
fessor Réntgen— 
and the newspaper 
correspondents. 

It is not for me to 
belittle the discovery 
of Professor 
Roéntgen, but rather 


concerned, is not to show, as far as 
new, nor is it neces- can be done with 
sarily dependent PROFESSOR RONTGEN. our present insuffi- 
upon Professor cient data, what is 


Rontgen’s new “x” rays. The photo- 
graphing of the living skeleton has long 
been possible ; the reduction of sensitive 
silver salts by “invisible light” has long 
been practised; of the transparency 
of black vulcanite, pitch, etc., and the 
opacity of many substances that are com- 
monly called transparent we have long 
been aware. At the Imperial Insti- 
tute some eighteen months ago Captain 
Abney dealt very fully and experimentally 
with some of the photographic properties 
of “invisible light,” but did not claim 
that he had made any new discovery. In 
fact, speaking generally, we may say that 


the most picturesque and popular properties 
of Professor Réntgen’s new rays are those 
which they largely share with rays that were 


its actual novelty. Two classes of men are 
certainly pre mature—namely, those who 
pronounce it the greatest discovery of the 
century, and those who pooh-pooh it as 
valueless. The discoverer himself, like a 
true man of science, makes a perfectly 
modest and simple statement of his results 
in the Sv/sungsberichte der Wirzburger 
Phystk-medic Gesellschaft. He there states 
that when experimenting with a vacuum 
tube covered with black paper impervious 
to ordinary light, and passing a high- 
tension electric current through the tube, 
fluorescent substances brought near the 
covered tube were seen to glow. This 
proved that some force was being generated 
within the tube that was capable of passing 
through paper that ordinary light could 






















not pass, and also capable of exciting 
fluorescence. From this point the dis- 
covery of the other properties of the 
unknown or “x” rays was merely a 


Fig. 1. 


Coins inside leather purse. 
four minutes. 


question of time and patience. It was 
found that they acted upon the photo- 
graphic plate similarly to light, and the 
means of observation principally used 
were, therefore, fluorescence and photo- 
graphy. 

It soon became apparent that the new 
rays were able to penetrate many sub- 
stances which to ordinary light were quite 
impenetrable. Several experiments led to 
the conclusion, afterwards modified, that 
the density of bodies was the property 
mainly affecting their permeability. ‘Thus 
it was found that a deal board was more 
transparent than glass or quartz. On the 
other hand, it was found that when glass, 
Iceland spar, quartz, and aluminium were 
tested together the Iceland spar was much 
less transparent than the other bodies of 
about the same density. Another general- 
isation, made by some of the English 
papers, was that organic substances were 
transparent, while inorganic were not. 
Probably this was based upon the 
experiments with the human hand, in 
which the flesh freely transmits the 
rays, while the bones (containing much 
earthy, inorganic matter) obstruct them. 
Further experiments have shown the state- 
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ment to be much too vague for use even 
as a generalisation, for Mr. J. W. Gifford 
has found a quarter-inch slab of earthen- 
ware very transparent, and Professor 
R6ntgen in one of his earliest published 
examples showed a shadowgram of a 
compass-dial and needle enclosed in a 
metal case. 

Professor R6ntgen states that “‘ it seems 
now questionable whether the impression 
on the [photographic] plate is a direct 
effect of the ‘x’ rays, or a secondary result 
induced by the fluorescence of the material 
of the plate.” If we take the wider ground 
of photography with “invisible light” 
generally, I think we shall be driven to the 
conclusion that some of the results—as 
those with Mr. J. W. Gifford’s metal 
discs, and possibly some of those by 
Mr. Campbell-Swinton—are largely, if not 
entirely, the result of induced electricity, 
and may be quite independent of the 
“2 * mee. 

A deal board an inch thick absorbs very 
little of the “‘x” rays; a printed book of 
a thousand pages is very transparent; a 
complete pack of cards ora single sheet . 
of tinfoil stop but little of this new radia- 
tion ; a sheet of aluminium ‘half an inch 
thick is found to transmit the rays but 
diminish their power; and glass of the 
same thickness has much the same effect. 
Copper, silver, lead, gold, and platinum 
in very thin sheets (thick enough to be 





Fig. 2.—Living frog through sheet of aluminium. 
Exposure twenty minates. 
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opaque to ordinary light) will transmit the 
new rays. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact about 
the new rays is that they cannot, so far as 


Fig. 3.—Living hand through black vulcanised fibre. 
Exposure four minutes. 


is known at present, be reflected or 
refracted. A glass prism placed in the 
path of light-rays refracts them and 
spreads them out into a spectrum, but the 
“x” rays go straight through the prism, 
and do the same with prisms of mica filled 
with carbon bisulphide and with water. 
This property prevents their being focussed 
with a lens—both glass and ebonite lenses 
have been tried. But the best test for 
reflection and refraction is to attempt to 
pass the rays through a powdered sub- 
.stance. Powders owe their opacity to 
ordinary light largely to the fact that their 
innumerable particles refract and reflect 
the rays to such an extent that they can 
only penetrate a small depth, even though 
the powdered substance be essentially 
transparent. Under this test it is found 
that powders transmit the “x” rays as 
freely as the same quantity of the homo- 
geneous substance. 

The practical applications of some of 
the properties of the new light are at once 
obvious, and examples of some of them are 
given in the illustrations. In surgery the 
difference in transparency between the 
bones and the flesh gives 
In studies of hands 


recently made by 


a great power 
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Mr. J. W. Gifford one example plainly 
showed that part of the bone of one finger 
had at some time been removed. Another 
showed a formation of two of the fingers 
which led a physician to state that the 
owner of the hand was predisposed to 
gout. In results obtained by various 
surgeons, malformations of the bones 
have been clearly shown; and _ the 
position of foreign metallic bodies, 
such as bullets, exactly determined. In 
some cases, a deterioration of the 
bone - substance itself has been made 
clear by its comparative transparency, 
and one Continental. surgeon is reported 
to have actually obtained clear evidence 
of gall-stone in the bladder. From my 
own little experience of the work, I should 
say that the last-mentioned statement needs 
strong confirmation, as the inherent diffi- 
culties of such an experiment, in the 
present state of our knowledge, are very 
great indeed. But that such a thing will 
ere long be possible and fairly simple 
there seems little reason to doubt, and the 
value of such a power is obvious. 

The varying transparency of different 
substances renders it easy to obtain 
impressions of metal objects enclosed in 
wooden or cardboard boxes, coins in 


Fig. 4.—Metal objects through calico pocket and 
sheet of aluminium. Exposure four minutes. 


purses, etc. The same power renders it 
possible that alloys of two metals of 
different transparency to the “x” rays 
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will show, when shadowgraphed, any 
inequality of mixing. 

As soon as the reports of Professor 
Réntgen’s discovery reached England 


Fig. 5.—Metal objects in wooden box. 
four minutes. 


Exposure 


several investigators took up the work; 
but at first only two of them—Mr. A. A. 
Campbell-Swinton in London, and Mr. 
J. W. Gifford, of Chard—obtained suc- 
cessful results. Examples by Mr. Camp- 
bell-Swinton are reproduced herewith, and 
are sufficiently described in the titles. 
Mr. Gifford obtained successful results 
with the human hand, and was the first 
in this country to show a successful result 
with the foot; but he also devoted 
considerable attention to the shadowgraph- 
ing of metal discs, which he did in the 
first case with the Crookes tube, and after- 
wards in experiments which apparently 
have no connection with the “x” rays. 
In the latter experiments a number of 
metal discs (copper) were enclosed in a 
cardboard box in contact with the film of 
a photographic dry - plate, and _ placed 
opposite the sparking terminal and behind 
the receiving terminal of a powerful 
intensity coil charged from a_ hand 
dynamo. The result (Fig. 7) seems to 
indicate that the metal discs become 
strongly charged with electricity by 
induction, and thus produce a result upon 
the plate that is independent of any 
radiation entering the box from without. 
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I have called the results ‘ shadow- 
grams” because they are essentially 
shadows or silhouettes. As we cannot 
reflect the “x” rays, we cannot produce 
photograms in the ordinary way in which 
light, reflected from the subject, is 
focussed by a lens to form the image upon 
a sensitive surface. 

And now for a few words on other 
methods of photographing the invisible. 
I need not refer in detail to astronomical 
work —in which photography reveals 
myriads of stars and nebule which no 
telescope could enable the eye to dis- 
cover—or to the photographing of insects 
in flight, projectiles in their course, or 
other objects in extremely rapid motion ; 
for these involve only the use of ordinary 
light. The light of day, refracted by a 
prism, forms a visible spectrum which 
can be both seen and photographed. But 
beyond the visible spectrum is a long series 
of rays on both sides, which are photo- 
graphically active. By pure photographic 
means the spectrum beyond the visible 
violet has been proved to extend to at 
least nine or ten times the length of 
the visible portion; and beyond the 


red of the spectrum is a range fourteen 
times as long as the whole visible portion, 
the presence of which is partly proved by 
photography and partly by the bolometer. 


Passing from ordinary light, we find the 
cathode rays, which were shown by Hertz 


Razor closed, and in cardboard case. 
Exposure four minutes. 


Pig. 6. 
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and Lenard to be generated in the 
Crookes tube, and which have been 
spoken of as Hertzian light. These 
possess very many of the properties 
of the “x” rays, and will cause most, if 
not all, of the phenomena which have sur- 
prised the public. They pass through many 
‘‘opaque” substances, 
and are stopped by 
many “ transparent ” 
bodies. They seem 
incapable of reflection 
or refraction, but they 
can be deflected by a 
magnet placed in their 
path. And here comes 
the main difference be- 
tween the new “x” 
rays and the older 
cathode rays, for the 
former are not de- 
flected by a magnet. 
The cathode rays, too, 
seem to have much less 
penetrative power in 
air, for the “x” rays 
produce results at a 
distance from their 
source where the 
cathode rays have 


ceased to be active. 
For photographing the bones within the 


flesh it is not necessary to use invisible 
light, and it is probable that the method of 
Sir Benjamin Richardson, described before 
the British Association in 1868, may be 
modified to give much better results than 
will ever be obtainable with “x” rays. In 
this case also the diseased structure can be 
seen and need not be photographed. By 


oe 

Fig. 7.Shadowgram without Crookes tube. 
Metal discs through cardboard box. 
Exposure ten minutes. 
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placing the body in an aperture with an 
intense light behind it, and the observer 
in an otherwise darkened room, it is 
possible to see fractures of bones, 
etc. “In a very thin young (human) 
subject the movements and outline of 
the heart could be faintly seen.” Mag- 
nesium light was found 
the best for this pur- 
pose, and to that light 
the bones were more 
transparent than any 
other portions except 
the skin. 

In closing these 
fragmentary notes I 
can but say that all 
statements relative to 
“the new light” that 
are made at the time 
of writing (Feb. 3) are 
necessarily tentative 
and very incomplete. 
Many careful investiga- 
tors in all parts of the 
world are at work upon 
the subject, and we may 
almost daily anticipate 
further details of the 
greatest possible inter- 
est and importance. 

The interesting Illustrations which 
accompany this article are from shadow- 
grams by Mr. Campbell-Swinton, with the 
exception of the concluding one, which is 
from a shadowgram by Mr. J. W. Gifford. 
They are reproduced by kind permission 
of these gentlemen and of the proprietors 
of the Phologram, which has published valu- 
able contributions on the new photography. 





DESCHARD OF 


ONEAKA. 


By LOUIS BECKE. 


I. 


MONG the Gilbert Group—that chain 

of low-lying sandy atolls annexed 

by the British Government two years 
ago—there is one island that may be said 
to be both fertile and beautiful; yet, for 
all this, Kuria—for so it is called by 
the natives of the group generally—has 
remained almost uninhabited for the past 
forty years. Together with the lagoon 
island of Aranuka, from which it is distant 
about six miles, it belongs to the present 
King of Apamama, a large and densely 
populated atoll situated half a degree to 
the eastward. ‘Thirty years ago, however, 
the grandfather of the lad who is now the 
nominal ruler of Apamama had cause to 
quarrel with the Kurians, and settled the 
dispute by invading their island and utterly 
destroying them, root and branch. To- 


day it is tenanted only by the young King’s 
slaves. 

Of all the 
pelagoes that stud the North and South 


many groups and archi- 


Pacific from the rocky, jungle-covered 


Bonins to Juan Fernandez, the islands of 


the Gilbert Group are—save for this 
Kuria—the most uninviting and mono- 
tonous in appearance. ‘They are for the 
most part but narrow strips of sandy soil, 
densely clothed, it is true, with countless 
thousands of stately cocoanut palms varied 
with groves of pandanus and occasional 
pate ches of stunted scrub, but flat and 
unpleasing to the eye. Seldom exceeding 
two miles in width—although, as is the 
case at Dr'ummond’s Island, or Taputeouea, 
they sometimes reach forty in the length 
of their sweeping curve—but few present 
a continuous and unbroken 
land, for the 
perhaps two or three score of small islands, 
divided only by narrow and _ shallow 
channels, through which at high water 
the tide sweeps in from the ocean to the 
calm waters of the lagoons with amazing 
velocity. These strips of land, whether 
broken or continuous, form the eastern or 
windward boundaries of the lagoons; on 
the western or lee side lie barrier reefs, 
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stretch of 
greater number consist of 


between whose jagged coral. walls there 
are, at intervals widely apart, passages 
sufficiently deep for a thousand-ton ship 
to pass through in safety, and anchor in 
the transparent depths of the lagoon 
within its protecting arms. 

* * * # 
Years ago, in the days when the whale- 
ships from Nantucket, and Salem, and 
Martha’s Vineyard, and New Bedford 
cruised northward towards the cold seas 
of Japan and Tchantar Bay, and the 
smoky glare of their tryworks lit up the 
ocean at night, the Gilberts were a wild 
place, and many a murderous scene was 
enacted on white beach and in shady palm- 
grove. Time after time some whaler, 
lying to in fancied security outside the 
passage of a lagoon, with half her crew 
ashore intoxicated with sour toddy, and 
the other half on board unsuspicious of 
danger, would be attacked by the ferocious 
brown people. Swimming off at night- 
time, with knives held between their teeth, 
a desperate attempt would be made to cut 
off the ship. Sometimes the attempt suc- 
ceeded; and then canoe after canoe would 
put out from the shore, and the wild 
people, swarming up the ship’s side, would 
tramp about her ensanguined decks and 
into the cabins seeking for plunder and 
fiery New England rum. Then, after she 
had been gutted of everything of value to 
her captors, as the last canoe pushed off, 
smoke and then flames would arise, and 
the burning ship would drift away with the 
westerly current, and the tragedy of her 
fate, save to the natives of the island, and 
perhaps some renegade white man who 
had stirred them to the deed, would never 

be known. 
* * * * 

In those days—long ere the advent of 
the first missionary to the _ isolated 
equatorial atolls of Polynesia and Melan- 
esia—there were many white men scattered 
throughout the various islands of the 
Ellice, Gilbert, and Marshall groups. 
Men, these, with a past that they cared 
not to speak of to the few strangers they 
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might chance to meet in their savage 
retreats. Many were escaped convicts 
from Van Diemen’s Land and New South 
Wales, living, not in dread of their wild 
native associates, but in secret terror of 
recapture by a man-of-war and a return to 
the horrors of that dreadful past. Casting 
away the garb of civilisation and tying 
around their loins the azriri or grass girdle 
of the Gilbert Islanders, they soon became 
in appearance, manners, language, and 
thoughts pure natives. For them the 
outside world meant a life of degradation, 
possibly a shameful death. And as the 
years went by and the bitter memories of 
the black days of old, resonant with the 
clank of fetters and the warder’s harsh 
cry, became dulled and faint, so died away 
that once for-ever-haunting fear of dis- 
covery and recapture. In ‘Teaké, the 
bronzed, half-naked savage chief of 
Maiana, or Mési, the desperate leader of 
the natives that cut off the barque Addie 
Passmore at Marakei, the identity of such 
men as “ Nuggety” Jack West and Macy 
O’Shea, once of Van Diemen’s Land or 
Norfolk Island, was lost for ever. 


Il. 


On Kuria, the one beautiful island of the 
Gilberts, there lived four such white men 
as those I speak of. Whence they came 
they alone knew. Two of them—a 
Portuguese deserter from a whaler and a 
man named Corton—had been some years 
on the island when they were joined by 
two others who came over from Apamama 
ina boat. One was called Tamu (Tom) 
by the natives, and from the ease with 
which he spoke the Gilbert Island dialect 
and his familiarity with native customs, he 
had plainly lived many years among the 
natives; the other was a tall, dark-skinned, 
and morose-looking man of nearly fifty. 
He was known as Hari to the natives— 
once, in that outer world from which some 
crime had dissevered him for ever, he was 
Henry Deschard. 

Although not familiar with either the 
language or the customs of the ferocious 
inhabitants of the Gilbert Group, it was 
soon seen by the ease with which he 
acquired both that Hari had spent long 
years roaming about the islands of the 
Pacific. In colour he was darker than the 
Kurians themselves; in his love of the 
bloodshed and slaughter that so often ran 
riot in native quarrels he surpassed even 
the fiercest native; and as he eagerly 
espoused the cause of any Kurian chief 
who sought his aid, he rapidly became a 
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man of note on the island, and dreaded by 
the natives elsewhere in the group. 

There were then over a thousand people 
living on Kuria, or, rather, on Kuria and 
Oneaka, for the island is divided by one 
of those narrow channels before mentioned; 
and at Oneaka Tamu and Deschard lived, 
while the Portuguese and the man Corton 
had long held joint sway with the native 
chief of Kuria. 

During the time the four renegades had 
lived on the island two vessels that had 
touched there had had narrow escapes 
from seizure by the natives. The first of 
these, a small Hawaiian whaling-brig, was 
attacked when she was lying becalmed 
between Kuria and Aranuka. A breeze 
springing up, she escaped after the loss of 
a boat’s crew, who were entrapped on the 
latter island. In this affair Deschard and 
Tamu had taken part; in the next—an 
attempt to capture a sandalwooding barque 
bound to China—he was leader, with 
Corton as his associate. The sandal- 
wooder, however, carried a large and 
well-armed crew, and the treacherous 
surprise so elaborately planned came to 
ignominious failure. Deschard accused 
his fellow-beachcomber of cowardice at a 
critical moment. The two men became 
bitter enemies, and for years never spoke 
to each other. 


Ill. 


But one afternoon a sail was sighted 
standing in for the island, and in their 
hateful bond of villainy the two men 


became reconciled, and agreed with 
Pedro and Tamu and some hundreds of 
natives to try to decoy the vessel to an 
anchor and cut her off. The beach- 
combers, who were tired of living on 
Kuria, were anxious to get away; the 
natives desired the plunder to be obtained 
from the prize. A compact was then made 
that the ship, after the natives had done 
with her, was not to be burned, but was to 
be handed over to the white men, who 
were to lead the enterprise. 
* * % * 

Sailing slowly along till she came within 
a mile of the reef, the vessel hove to and 
lowered a boat. She was a large brigan- 
tine, and the murderous beings who 
watched her from the shore saw with 
cruel pleasure that she did not appear to 
carry a large crew. 

It had been agreed upon that Corton, 
who had special aptitude for such work, 
should meet the boat and endeavour to 
lure the crew into the interior, under the 





promise of giving them a quantity of fresh- 
water fish from the artificial ponds belong- 
ing to the chief, while Deschard and the 
other two, with their body of native allies, 
should remain at the village on Oneaka, 
and at the proper moment attack the ship. 

As the boat drew near, the officer who 
was in charge saw that although there 
were numbers of natives clustered together 
on the beach, the greater portion were 
women and children. He had with him 
five men, all armed with muskets and 
cutlasses, and although extremely anxious 
to avoid a collision, he was not at all 
alarmed. The natives meanwhile pre- 
served a passive attitude, and when the 
men in the boat, at a word from the 
officer, stopped rowing, backed her in 
stern first, and then lay on their oars, they 
nearly all sat down on the sand and waited 
for him to speak. 

Standing up 
hailed 

** Hallo there, ashore ! 
living here ?” 

For a minute or so there was no 
answer, and the eyes of the natives turned 
in the direction of one of their number 
who kept well in the background. 

Again the seaman hailed, and then a 
man, seemingly a native, stout and 
muscular, with hair falling down in thick 
masses upon his reddish-brown shoulders, 
walked slowly out from the others, and 
folding his brawny arms across his naked 
chest, he answered— 

** Yes ; there’s some white men here.” 

The officer, who was the mate of the 
brigantine, then spoke for a few minutes 
to a young man who pulled bow oar, and 
who from his dress was not one of the 
crew, and said finally, “‘ Well, let us 
make sure that there is no danger first, 
Maurice.” 

The young man nodded, and then 
the mate addressed the seeming native 
again— 

“There ’s a young fellow here wants to 
come ashore; he wants to see one of the 
white men here. Can he come ashore ?” 

“‘Of course he can. D’ ye think we’re 
a lot o’ cannibals here? I’m a white man 
myself,” and he laughed coarsely; then 
added quickly, “‘Who does he want to 
see ?” 

The man who pulled the bow oar sprang 
to his feet. 

‘“*T want to see Henry Deschard !” 

‘**Do you?” was the sneering response. 
“Well, I don’t know as you can. This 


in the boat, the officer 





Any white men 


isn’t his day at home, like ; besides that, 
he’s a good long way from here just now.” 
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“I’ve got good news for him,” urged 
the man called Maurice. 


The beachcomber meditated a few 
seconds; then he walked down to the 
boat. 


‘** Look here,” he said, “‘1’m telling the 
exac’ truth. Deschard’s place is a long 
way from here, in the bush, too, so you 
can’t go there in the boat; but look here, 
why can’t you chaps come along with me? 
I’ll show you the way, and you'll havea 
good look at the island. There’s nothin’ 
to be afraid of, I can tell you. Why, these 
natives is that scared of all them guns 
there that you won’t see’em for dust 
when you come with me; an’ the chief: 
says as you chaps can drag one of his 
fishponds.” 

The mate was tempted; but his orders 
were to allow only the man Maurice to 
land, and to make haste back as soon as 
his mission was accomplished. Shaking 
his head to the renegade’s wily sug- 
gestion, he, however, told Maurice that he 
could go and endeavour to communicate 
with Deschard. In the meantime he 
would return to the ship, and tell the 
captain—“‘and the other” (these last: 
words with a look full of meaning at the; 
young man) that everything was going on} 
all right. | 

Foiled in his plan of inducing all the’ 
men to come ashore, Corton assumed a 
careless manner, and told Maurice that 
he was still willing to conduct him to 
Deschard, but that he would not be able 
to return to the ship that night, as the 
distance was too great. 

The mate was agreeable to this, and 
bidding the beachcomber and his victim 
good-day, he returned to the ship. 

Holding the young man’s hand in his, 
the burly renegade passed through the 
crowd of silent natives, and spoke to them 
in their own tongue, 

“Hide well thy spears and clubs, my 
children ; ’tis not yet time to act.” 

Still clasping the hand of his companion, 
he led the way through the native town, 
and then into the narrow bush track that 
led to Oneaka, and in another five minutes 
they were alone, or apparently so, for 
nought could be heard in the fast gather- 
ing darkness but their own footsteps as 
they trod the leafy path, and the sound 
of the breaching surf long miles away. 

Suddenly the beachcomber stopped, 
and in a harsh voice said— 

‘“* What is the good news for Deschard ?” 

“* That I cannot tell you,” answered the 
stripling firmly, though the grim visage, 
tattooed body, and now threatening aspect 
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of his questioner might well have intimid- 
ated even a bolder man, and instinctively 
he thrust his hand into the bosom of his 
shirt and grasped a letter he carried there. 

‘*Then neither shall Deschard know it,” 
said the man savagely, and throwing him- 
self upon the young man, he bore him to 
the ground, while shadowy naked figures 
glided out from the blackness of the forest 
and bound and gagged him without a 
sound. Then carrying him away from the 
path, the natives placed him, without 
roughness, under the shelter of an empty 
house, and then left him. 

The agony of mind endured by the 
helpless prisoner may be imagined when, 
unable to speak or move, he saw the 
beachcomber and his savage followers 
vanish into the darkness; for the letter 
which he carried had been written only 
a few hours before by the wife of the 
man Deschard, telling him of her loving 
quest, and of her and her children’s 
presence on board the brigantine. 


IV. 
At daylight next morning some native 
women, passing by the deserted house on 
their way to work in the puraka plantations 
of Oneaka, saw the figure of the messenger 
lying dead. One of the women, named 
Niapé, in placing her hand upon his 
bosom to feel if he yet breathed, found 
the letter which had cost him his life. 
For nearly twenty years she kept posses- 
sion of it, doubtless from some super- 
stitious motive, and then it was bought 
from her by a white trader from Apamama, 
named Randall, by whom it was sent to 
the Rev. Mr. Damon, the ‘‘ Sailors’ Friend,” 
a well-known missionary in Honolulu. 
This was the letter— 

My Dear Hvuspanp,—It is nearly three 
years since I got your letter, but I dared 
not risk writing to you, even if I had 
known of a ship leaving for the South 
Seas or the whale fishery. None of the 
sandalwooding people in Sydney seemed 
even to know the name of this island 
(Courier ?). My dear husband, I have 
enough money now, thank God, to end 
all our troubles. Your letter was brought 
to me at Parramatta by a sailor—an 
American, I think. He gave it first to 
Maurice. I would have rewarded him, 
but before I could speak to him he had 
gone. For ten years I have waited and 


prayed to God to bring us together again. 
We came to Sydney in the same ship as 
He has always 


Major D 





, of the 77th. 
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been so good to us, and so has his wife. 


Nell is sixteen now, Laura eighteen. God 
grant that I will see you in a few hours. 
The captain says that he will land us all 
at one of the places in the Dutch East 
Indies. I have paid him £100, and am 
to pay him £100 when you are safely on 
board. I have been so miserable for the 
past year, as Major D had heard that 
a man-of-war was searching the islands, and 
I was in such terrible fear that we would 
never meet again. Come quickly, and 
God bless you, my dear husband. Maurice 
insisted and begged to be allowed to take 
this to you. He is nineteen years old 
now, but will not live long—has been a 
faithful and good lad. Laura is eighteen, 
and Nell nearly sixteen now. We are now 
close to Courier,* and should see you ere 
long.—Your loving and now joyful wife, 
ANNA DESCHARD. 
% # * * 





In the big maniapa, or council-house, 
on Oneaka, two hundred armed and naked 
savages were sitting awaiting the arrival 
of Corton and his warriors from Kuria. 
A little apart from the muttering, excited 
natives, and seated together, were the man 
Deschard and the two other beachcombers, 
Pedro and Tamu. 

As Corton and his men filed across the 
gravelled pathway that led to the maniapa, 
Deschard, followed by the two other white 
men, at once came out, and the former, 
with a fierce curse, demanded of Corton 
what had kept him. 

**Couldn’t manage to get them ashore,” 
answered the other sulkily. Then he 
proceeded to impart the information he 
had gained as to the ship, her crew, and 
armament. 

‘**Nine men and one native boy!” said 
Deschard contemptuously. He was a 
tall, lean-looking, black- bearded man, 
with even a more terrifying and savage 
appearance than any of his ruffianly 
partners in crime, tattooed as he was 
from the back of his neck to his heels in 
broad, perpendicular lines. As he fixed 
his keen eyes upon the countenance of 
Corton his white teeth showed in a cruel 
smile through his tangled, unkempt 
moustache. 

Calling out the leading chiefs of the 
cutting-out party, the four desperadoes 
consulted with them upon their plan of 
action for the attack upon the brigantine, 
and then arranged for each man’s work 
and share of the plunder. The white men 





* The native pronunciation of Kuria is like 
** Courier.” —L.B. 
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were to have the ship, but everything that 
was of value to the natives and not 
necessary to the working of the ship was 
to be given to the natives. The muskets, 
powder, and ball were to be evenly divided 
between the whites and their allies. 

Six of the native chiefs then swore by 
the names of their deified ancestors 
faithfully to observe the murderous com- 
pact. After the ship was taken they were 
to help the white men, if the ship had 
anchored, to get her under way again. 

It was the intention of Deschard and his 
mates to make for the East Indies, where 
they would have no trouble in selling the 
ship to one of the native potentates of that 
archipelago. 

% x % * 

At daylight the brigantine, which had 
been kept under easy sail during the night, 
was seen to be about four miles from the 
land, and standing in. Shortly after, two 
or three canoes, ‘with only a few men in 
each, put off from the beach at Oneaka 
and paddled out leisurely towards the ship. 
When about a mile or so from the shore 
they ceased paddling, and the captain of 
the brigantine saw by his glass that they 
were engaged in fishing. 

This was merely a device to inspire 
confidence in those on board the ship. 

In another hour the brigantine passed 
close to one of the canoes, and a native, 
well tutored by past masters in the art of 
treachery in the part he had to play, stood 
up in the canoe and held out a large fish, 
and in broken English said it was a present 
for the captain. 

Pleased at such a friendly overture, the 
captain put the helm down for the canoe 
to come alongside. Handing the fish up 
over the side, the giver clambered up him- 
self. The three other natives in the canoe 
then paddled quietly away as if under no 
alarm for the safety of their comrade, and 
resumed their fishing. 

As the ship drew into the land the mate 
called the captain’s attention to some eight 
or ten more natives who were swimming 
off to the ship. 

“No danger from these people, Sir,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ They are more frightened of 
us than we of them, I believe; and then 
look at the women and girls fishing on the 
reef. When the women come out like that, 
fearless and open-like, there isn’t much to 
be afraid of.” 

One by one the natives 
swimming reached the ship, and, 
appare ntly encouraged by the presence 
of the man who had boarded the ship 
from the fishing - canoe, they eagerly 


who were 
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clambered up on deck, and were soon on 
the most friendly terms with the crew, 
especially with one of their own colour, a 
half-caste native boy from the island of 
Ambrym, in the New Hebrides, named 
Maru. 

This Maru was the sole survivor of the 
awful tragedy that followed, and appeared 
to be well acquainted with the captain’s 
object in calling at Kuria—to pick up the 
man named Deschard. More than twenty 
years afterwards, when speaking of the 
events here narrated, his eyes filled with 
tears when he told of the “‘ white lady and 
her two daughters,” who were passengers, 
and who had sat on the poop the previous 
day awaiting the return of the mate’s boat, 
and for tidings of him whom they had 
come so far to find. 


fe 

The timid and respectful manner of the 
islanders had now so impressed the master 
of the brigantine that in a fatal moment 
he decided to anchor. ‘Telling the mate 
to range the cable and clear away all 
ready, he descended to the cabin and 
tapped at the door of a state-room. 

“‘T am going to anchor, Mrs. Deschard, 
but as there are a lot of rather curious- 
looking natives on board, you and the 
young ladies had better keep to your 
cabin.” 

The door opened, and a girl of seven- 
teen or eighteen appeared, and, taking 
the captain’s hand, she whispered— 

“She is asleep, captain. She kept 
awake till daylight, hoping that my father 
would come in the night. Do you think 
that anything has happened either to him 
or Maurice ?” 

Maru, the Ambrym cabin-boy, said that 
the captain ‘‘ patted the girl’s hand” and 
told her to have no fear—that her father 
was on the island “sure enough,” and 
that Maurice would return with him by 
breakfast-time. 

* ¥ * * 

The brigantine anchored close in to the 
shore, between Kuria and Oneaka, and in 
a few minutes the long boat was lowered 
to proceed on shore and bring off Maurice 
and Deschard. Four hands got into her 
and then the mate. Just as he was about 
to cast off, the English-speaking native 
begged the captain to allow him and the 
rest of his countrymen to go ashore in 
the boat. Unsuspicious of treachery 
from unarmed natives, the captain con- 
sented, and they immediately slipped over 
the side into the boat. 
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““GIVE ME THE FIRE!” 
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‘There were thus but four white men left 
on board—the captain, second mate, two 





A.B.’s—and the half-caste boy Maru. 
Arms and ammunition sufficient for 
treble the crew the brigantine carried 


were on board. In those days the 
humblest merchant brig voyaging to the 
East Indies and China coast carried, in 
addition to small arms, either two or four 
guns (generally six-pounders) in case of 
an attack by pirates. The brigantine was 
armed with two six-pounders, and these, 
so the Ambrym half-caste said, were still 
loaded with “‘ bags of bullets” when she 
came to an anchor. Both of the guns 
were on the main deck amidships. 
* x * a 

Contrary to the wishes of the mate, who 
appeared to have the most unbounded 
confidence in the peaceableness of the 
natives, the captain had insisted upon his 
boat’s crew taking their arms with them. 

No sooner had the boat left the vessel 
than the English-speaking native desired 
the mate to pull round to the east side of 
Oneaka, where, he said, the principal 
village was situated, and whither Maurice 
had gone to seek Deschard. It must be 
remembered that this native and those 
with him were all members of Corton’s 
clientele at Kuria, and were therefore well 
aware of his treachery in seizing the 
messenger to Deschard, and that Maurice 
had been seized and bound the previous 
night. 

In half an hour, when the boat was 
hidden from the view of those on board 
the brigantine, the natives, who out- 
numbered the whites by two to one, at a 
signal from their leader, suddenly threw 
themselves upon the unsuspecting seamen 
who were rowing, and threw every one of 
them overboard. The mate, a small, 
active man, managed to draw a_ heavy 
horse pistol from his belt, but ere he could 
pull the trigger he was dealt a crushing 
blow with a musket-stock. As he fell 
a native thrust him through and through 
with one of the seamen’s cutlasses. As 
for the unfortunate seamen, they were 
killed one by one as they struggled in the 
water. That part of the fell work accom- 
plished, the natives pulled the boat in 
towards Oneaka, where some ten or fifteen 
large native double-ended boats and 
canoes, all filled with savages lusting for 
blood and rapine, awaited them. 

Deschard, a man of the most savage 
courage, was in command of some twenty 
or thirty of the most noted of the Oneaka 
warriors; and on learning from Tebarian 
the native who spoke English and who 
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was Corton’s brown familiar) that the two 
guns were in the waist of the ship, he 
instructed his white comrades to follow in 
the wake of his boat, and, once they got 
alongside, board the ship wherever their 
fancy dictated. 

There was a muttered “ £ rairat!” 
(Good!) of approval from the listening 
natives, and then in perfect silence and 
intuitive discipline the paddles struck the 
water, and the boat and canoes, with their 
naked, savage crews, sped away on their 
mission of death. 


VI. 

But, long before they imagined, they 
had been discovered, and their purpose 
divined from the ship. Maru, the keen- 
eyed half-caste, who was the first to notice 
their approach, knew from the manner in 
which the canoes kept together that some- 
thing unusual was about to occur, and 
instantly called the captain. Glass in 
hand, the latter ascended the main rigging 
for a dozen ratlins or so, and looked at 
the advancing flotilla. A very brief glance 
told him that the boy had good cause for 
alarm—the natives intended to cut off 
the ship, and the captain, whom Maru 
described as ‘‘an old man with a white 
head,” at once set about to make such a 
defence as the critical state of affairs 
rendered possible. 

Calling his men to him and giving them 
muskets, he posted two of them on top of 
the deckhouse, and with the remainder of 
his poor force stationed himself upon the 
poop. With a faint hope that they might 
yet be intimidated from attacking, he fired 
a musket-shot in the direction of the 
leading boat. No notice was taken; so, 
descending to the main deck with his men, 
he ran out one of the six-pounders and 
fired it. The roar of the heavily charged 
gun was answered by a shrill yell of 
defiance from two hundred throats. 

‘*Then,” said Maru, ‘‘the captain go 
below and say ‘Good-bye’ to women and 
girls, and shut and lock cabin door.” 

Returning to the deck, the brave old 
man and his second mate and two 
men picked up their muskets and began 
to fire at the black mass of boats and 
men, that were now well within range. As 
they fired, the boy Maru loaded spare 
muskets for them as fast as his trembling 
hands would permit. 

Once only, as the brigantine swung to 
the current, the captain brought the gun 
on the port side to bear on them again 
and fired; and again there came back the 
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same appalling yell of defiance, for the 
shower of bullets only made a wide slat of 
foam a hundred yards short of the leading 
boat. 

By the time the gun was reloaded 
the brigantine had swung round head 
to shore again ; and then, as the despairing 
but courageous seamen were trying to 
drag it forward again, Deschard and his 
savages in the leading boat had gained 
the ship, and the wild figure of the all 
but naked beachcomber sprang on deck, 
followed by his own crew and nearly two 
hundred other fiends well-nigh as blood- 
thirsty and cruel as himself. Some two or 
three of them had been killed by the 
musketry fire from the ship, and their 
fellows needed no incentive from their 
white leaders to slay and spare not. 

Abandoning the gun, the captain and 
his three men and the boy Maru succeeded 
in fighting their way through Deschard’s 
savages and reaching one of the cabin 
doors, which, situated under the break of 
the high poop, opened to the main deck. 
Ere they could all gain the shelter of the 
cabin and secure the door, the second 
mate and one of the seamen were cut 
down and ruthlessly slaughtered, and of 
the three that did, one—the remaining 


seaman—was mortally wounded and dying 


fast. 

Even at such a moment as this, hardened 
and merciless as were their natures and 
blood-stained their past, it cannot be 
thought that had Deschard and his co- 
pirates known that white women were on 
board the brigantine they would have 
perpetrated their last dreadful deed. In 
his recital of the final scene in the cabin 
Maru spoke of the white woman and the 
two girls coming out of their state-room 
and kneeling down and praying with their 
arms clasped around each other’s waists. 
Surely the sound of their dying prayers 
eould never have been heard by Deschard 
when, in the native tongue, he called out 
for one of the guns to be run aft. 

* * * * 

“ By and by,” said Maru, “‘ woman and 
girl come to captain and_ sailor-man 
Charlie and me, and cry and say good- 
bye, and then captain he pray too. Then 
he get up and take cutlass, and sailor-man 
Charlie he take cutlass too, but he too 
weak and fall down; so captain say, 
‘Never mind, Charlie, you and me die 
now, like men.’” 

Then, cutlass in hand, the white-haired 
old skipper stood over the kneeling figures 
of the three women and waited for the 
end. And now the silence was broken by 
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a rumbling sound, and then came a rush 
of naked feet along the deck. 

“It is the gun,” said Maru to the 
captain, and in an agony of terror he 
lifted up the hatch of the lazarette under 
the cabin table and jumped below. And 
then Deschard’s voice was heard. 

“* Ta mat te ae!” (Give me the fire! ) 

A blinding flash, a deafening roar, and 
splintering and crashing of timber fol- 
lowed, and as the heavy pall of smoke 
lifted, Deschard and the others looked in 
at their bloody work, shuddered, and 
turned away. 

Pedro, the Portuguese, his dark features 
turned to a ghastly pallor, was the only 
one of the four men who had courage 
enough to assist some of the natives in 
removing from the cabin the bodies of the 
three poor creatures who, but sucha short 
time before, were full of happiness and 
hope. Deschard and the three others, 
after that one shuddering glance, had 
kept away from the vicinity of the shot- 
torn cabin. 


VI. 

The conditions of the cutting off of the 
brigantine were faithfully observed by the 
contracting parties, and long ere night 
fell the last boatload of plunder had been 
taken ashore. ‘Tebarau, chief of Oneaka, 
had with his warriors helped to heave up 
anchor, and the vessel, under short canvas, 
was already a mile or two away from 
the land, and in his hiding-place in the 
gloomy lazarette the half-caste boy heard 
Corton and Deschard laying plans for 
the future. 

Only these two were present in the 
cabin; Pedro was at the wheel, and Tamu 
somewhere on deck. Presently Corton 
brought out the dead captain’s dispatch- 
box, which they had claimed from the 
natives, and the two began to examine 
the contents. There was a considerable 
amount of money in gold and silver, as 
well as the usual ship’s papers, etc. 
Corton, who could scarcely read, passed 
these over to his companion, and then 
ran his fingers gloatingly through the heap 
of money before him. 

With a hoarse, choking cry and horror- 
stricken eyes Deschard sprang to his feet, 
and with shaking hand held out a paper to 
Corton. 

““My God! my God!” exclaimed the 
unhappy wretch, and sinking down again 
he buried his face in his hands. 

Slowly and laboriously his fellow ex- 
convict read the document through to the 
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SITTING IN THE CAPTAIN’S CHAIR, DESCHARD PLACED THE MUZZLE OF THE MUSKET TO HIS THROAT 
AND TOUCHED THE TRIGGER WITH HIS NAKED FOOT, 
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end. It was an agreement to pay the 
captain of the brigantine the sum of one 
hundred pounds sterling provided that 
Henry Deschard was taken on board the 
brigantine at Woodle’s Island (the name 
Kuria was known only to whale-ships and 
others), the said sum to be increased to 
two hundred pounds, ‘“ provided that 
Henry Deschard, myself, and my two 
daughters are landed at Batavia or any 
other East India port within sixty days 
from leaving the said island,” and was 
signed “‘ ANNA DESCHARD.” 

Staggering to his feet the man sought 
in the ruined and plundered state-room for 
further evidence. Almost the first objects 
that he saw were two hanging pockets 
made of duck—evidently the work of some 
seaman—bearing upon them the names of 
“Helen ” and “ Laura.” 

* * * 

Peering up from his hiding-place in 
the lazarette, where he had lain hidden 
under a heap of old jute bagging and 
other débris, Maru saw Deschard return 
to the cabin and take up a loaded musket. 
Sitting in the captain’s chair, and leaning 
back, he placed the muzzle to his throat 
and touched the trigger with his naked 
foot. As the loud report rang out, and 
the cabin filied with smoke, the boy 
crawled from his dark retreat, and, 
stepping over the prostrate figure of 
Deschard, he reached the deck and 
sprang overboard. 

For hours the boy swam through the 
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darkness towards the land, guided by the 
lights of the fires that in the Gilbert and 
other equatorial islands are kindled at 
night-time on every beach. He was 
picked up by a fishing party, and, probably 
on account of his youth and exhausted 
condition, his life was spared. 

That night as he lay sleeping under a 
mat in the big maniapa on Kuria he was 
awakened by loud cries, and looking sea- 
ward he saw a bright glare away to the 
westward. 

It was the brigantine on fire. 

Launching their canoes, the natives 
went out to her, and were soon close 
enough to see that she was burning fiercely 
from for’ard to amidships, and that her 
three boats were all on board—two hang- 
ing to the davits and one on the deck- 
house. But of the four beachcombers 
there was no sign. 

Knowing well that no other ship had 
been near the island, and that therefore 
the white men could not have escaped by 
that means without being seen from the 
shore, the natives, surmising that they 
were in a drunken sleep, called loudly to 
them to awake; but only the roaring of 
the flames broke the silence of the ocean. 
Not daring to go nearer, the natives 
remained in the vicinity till the brigantine 
was nothing but a mastless, glowing mass 
of fire. 

Towards midnight she sank; and the 
last of the beachcombers of Kuria sank 
with her. 
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N his appointment to the office of 
Poet Laureate, Mr. Alfred Austin 

has been despitefully used by not a few of 
the public journals. ‘That is unfortunate. 
The Laureateship is an office in the 
Queen’s Household ; the question of who 
is to hold it at any particular time is 
largely at the judgment of the Sovereign ; 
one would have thought, then, that the 
recent appointment would not have given 
rein to any angry passions. The journals 
are not marred by critical jibes when a new 
Master of the Buckhounds is announced ; 
why should anybody feel sore when there 
is a fresh Master of the Muses? Nobody 
supposes for a moment that the Queen’s 
selection indicates that in her Majesty’s 
opinion, or in that of the Prime Minister, 
the Master of the Buckhounds is the 
best huntsman in England ; to the office 
of chief sportsman, any time during the 
last forty years, a poll of the Shires, or of 
the Badminton Club, would have elected 
Colonel Anstruther Thomson, who has 
never been heard of in London politics, 
by an overwhelming majority. The affair 
of the Laureateship should have been 
regarded in the same way. The Queen, 
it is true, makes the appointment in that 
case, as in the case of the Buckhounds, 
on the recommendation .of the Prime 
Minister; but in both cases the Minister 
thinks, as it were, through the mind of 
the Sovereign. In both cases it is the 
tastes of the Sovereign which have to be 
considered. That in itself should have 
silenced the criticism which was disposed 
to be adverse. After all, the Sovereign 
may surely have her own way in some 
things. At her bidding was the choice. 
At whose instance could a choice more 
harmonious with critical opinion have 
been made? Mr. Lewis Morris, for 
example, belongs to a great literary club: 
can anyone say that, if that club had had 
the matter at its disposal, Mr. Lewis 
Morris would have had the better moiety 
of the suffrages? Mr. Henley and Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling are members of another 
club frequented by noted men of letters: 
would their club have been more approxi- 
mately unanimous in favour of either of 
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these than Mr. Morris’s would presum- 
ably have been as regards its own bard ? 

One does not argue in that querulous 
line for any partisan purpose. ‘The ques- 
tions are suggested merely in order to 
make the bearings of the matter clear. 
Mr. Swinburne, who is generally acknow- 
ledged as the first poet of our day, is 
known to have indicated that if the 
Laureateship were offered to him he would 
decline the honour. Quixotically, per- 
haps, but decisively, he felt, when Lord 
Tennyson died, and the succession was 
discussed with him, that his earlier senti- 
ments, Republican and otherwise scan- 
dalous, disqualified him from official 
service of a monarch of whose system he 
had become an ardent supporter. None 
of the other poets was in the opinion of 
all critics superior to Mr. Austin, and 
none other had Mr. Austin’s peculiai 
fitness. Had Lord Rosslyn lived, Mr. 
Austin would have had to bide his time; 
but, Lord Rosslyn gone, Mr. Austin was 
the only poet generally known to England 
who had special qualifications for the post. 
All the others were either very modern, 
and therefore cynical, or terribly profound 
thinkers, and therefore in duty to the 
earnest. dourgeo’s bound to despise the 
pomp of Courts, even to the extent of not 
wasting upon it a molecule of their high 
mental operations. Can anyone conceive 
Mr. Henley or Mr. Kipling sitting down 
to play, upon his writing-table, a joyous 
melody about a royal bale? Can anyone 
suppose, in cold blood, that it would be 
fair to Mr. William Morris to have him 
obliged to sing the warlike grandeur of 
England what time we shall have thrashed 
the German fleet off the coast of Africa ? 

The fact, clearly, is that the Laureate- 
ship is an office for a man who is not 
affected either by latter-day Werthering, 
like both the poets Morris, or by latter- 
day cynicism, like all the bright young 
bards who dwell in Town. That being so, 
‘fr. Austin was the only man. 

In saying this I do not mean to dis- 
parage Mr. Austin’s poetry. I myself 
admire most of it very much; and if that 
counted for anything | might state it as an 
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argument against the adverse comments 
to which his appointment has been sub- 
jected. The quality of the muse, indeed, 
is not to be strained in this reflection. I 
am writing not of other poets, but only of 
Mr. Austin. 

Punch, who is usually well informed, 
and therefore good-natured, has gone out 
of his way to make a jest of Mr. Austin’s 
stature. It is true that Mr. Austin has 
fewer inches than even Napoleon had; 
but to gauge the worth either of a man or 





of a muse by a foot-rule is not worthy of 
Punch. In this case it is especially 
ridiculous. ‘The four feet odd of Mr. 
Alfred Austin have proved themselves 
worth the six feet sixteen stone avoirdu- 
pois of many another man. Those who 
do not know this forget, or have never 
been told about, his doings as a special 
correspondent during and after the siege 
of Paris. I myself, who know him well, 
would back Mr. Austin to knock out 
any member of Punch’s staff in three two- 
minute rounds. 
This bellicose truism, however, has 
For the new 


tempted me to digress. 
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Poet Laureate I have 
than that he would be 
mill. He lives sixty miles away from 
London, in the pretty country house a 
view of ‘which accompanies this writing. 
That, I think, is why he has retained the 
innocence which, other things being all 
right, qualifies a man to be Poet of the 
Royal Household. Living away from 
London, Mr. Austin has not learned either 
to be ashamed of his loyalty to the Throne 
or to be reserved in the expression 
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of a_ natural or a patriotic emotion 
In Town, even in the Tory clubs, 
you will find men very unwilling to 
admit that the royal family is in any 
respect better than another. In London 
the average educated man will not confess 
that any ups or downs in the royal fortunes 
concern him more than the ups or downs 
in the fortunes of a private friend. Beneath 
the man’s reserve there is often, of course, 
a deep and permanent loyalty; I suspect, 
indeed, that there is not in Town a philo- 
sopher afflicted by the end of the century 
who would not volunteer to shoulder arms 
if the Queen were insulted by a serious 















menace; but the fact is as Ihave stated. 
The intellectual fashion of the hour 
obliges society in London to be reserved 
in its loyal emotion, reserved to the extent 
of seeming to have none. The fashion 
has not reached Swinford Old Manor, the 
master of which has been a Royalist all 
his life, and has never heard of any 
sufficient reason why he should not express 
his loyalty when occasion arises. To 
the deeper movements in modern philo- 
sophy Mr. Austin is surprisingly suscep- 
tible; you can see that in “ Duke 
Fortunatus the Pessimist.” He is a 
scholar, a wide reader, an active thinker ; 
but he absorbs just so much of the prin- 
ciples of contemporary thought as suits 
his temperament, which is at once versatile 
and curiously fixed. Thus, originally a 
Catholic, he is now an Agnostic ; yet he is 
no more dogmatic about Agnosticism than 
he ever was about Faith, and so supports 
the Church with might and main. Simi- 
larly, while acquainted with all schools of 
political thought, he is too well skilled in 
history, ancient and modern, to be bullied 
or alarmed out of his conviction that the 
Constitution of our country is rather better 
than any which the experience of other 
peoples ‘has been advanced to justify, or 
the wit of man has theoretically devised in 
the interests of Reform. It is with perfect 
sincerity, therefore, that he writes his ode 
or his sonnet when there has been a birth 
or a marriage or a death in the royal 
family. He loves his country with an 
unsophisticated and exuberant pride ; the 
fortunes of his Sovereign and her family 
are identical with those of England; and 
in singing a blithe carol over a royal 
wedlock or a royal cradle, he sings out of 
an unintrospective happiness which he 
believes the whole realm to share. 

This is known to Mr. Austin’s personal 
friends. Tothe world of the great towns, 
which is temporarily cynical, having for 
more than a generation been without 
cause to realise what the greatness of 
England is or means, the new Laureate’s 
unrestrained joy in the Sovereign’s hap- 
pittess, grief in her sorrow, may strike 
a false note sometimes; but to those 
who know him well he is the embodiment 
of sincerity. Of these are the little world 
round Swinford, as well as all who have 
been guests at that bright manor. The 
little world are peasants mainly. Among 
them Mr. Austin is a peasant with the 
sturdiest. Have the bees swarmed well ? 
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How are the trout spawning above the 
weir? Was last night’s storm too much 
for the ripening hops? These and all 
the other problems of the countryside 
are of as much concern to him as they 
are to any of the humbler neighbours, 
with whom, if there is to be an exchange 
of garden plants, he will negotiate with 
the grave courtesy of a statesman arranging 
treaties. Whatever he does he applies his 
whole mind to, and in that respect, being 
too sincere to be humorous, lacks the 
sense of proportion. He lives in the 
moment always, and to the moment 
devotes all his energy. ‘Thus, if politics 
be the topic as you walk with him of a 
morning over Hothfield Heath, you are 
apt to imagine that statecraft is the only 
subject in which he is interested; if 
letters, literature. After lunch you find 
that, apparently, his one ambition is to 
bowl everybody out, excepting some pretty 
girl, over the lawn-tennis net. Then he 
disappears for an hour, at the end of which 
time he is back to tea, having fired off a 
leading article which next morning will en- 
courage the readers of the S/andard toswear 
by Church and State, or the Union, or the 
gallows, or the City Corporation, or what 
institution soever chances to be in need of 
vindication. After dinner, or even before 
the ladies have withdrawn, should there 
chance to be anyone rash enough to make 
a challenge, he will riddle, in raillery of 
wisdom and of wit, any dogma whatever, 
especially if it be theological, that might 
fetter the natural impulses of man ; and, 
as he has to be up with the lark in 
summer, with the robin at other times, 
not one moment later than eleven he has 
handed candles to the household. There is 
perhaps, no happier household in the land. 
I have said that Mr. Austin is really 
known only to his personal friends. One 
of these is the Queen, who for years has 
been in the habit of sending him, on 
appropriate occasions, a photograph of 
herself, or some other token of remem- 
brance and esteem. Another is the Prime 
Minister, who, when he goes to Swinford 
Old Manor, feels that there is an exception 
to Lord Beaconsfield’s rule that a country- 
house visit is three days of boredom in 
which a man can only eat and sleep. An 
appointment to the office of Poet Laureate 
made by those two authorities, who have 
a wide survey, is naturally more appro- 
priate than hasty or otherwise biassed 
commentators are able to perceive. 





-——————_--—-- -- — > 


“ Ah, my beloved, fill the cup that clears 
Towlay of past regrets and future fears, 
To-morrow—why, to-morrow I may be 
Myeelf with yesterday's seven thousand years.” 


FITZGERALD's “OMAR KHAYYAM.” 
















HAT incident in my diplomatic 
career I look back to with most 
pride ?” Sir John said thoughtfully, revolv- 
ing in his mind the somewhat broad 
question I had just propounded to him. 
“It would be difficult to say, my lad. A 
man is commonly the worst judge of his 
own merits. But ask me what incident I 
look back to with the greatest enjoyment 
and I will answer at once without hesita- 
tion. Indeed,” he went on, growing ani- 
mated with the recollection I had unwit- 
tingly awakened in him, “it may amuse 
you to hear the story, for, old as it is—it 
happened somewhere in the fifties—there 
is nothing in the altered conditions of life 
prevailing at the present day, which you 
youngsters are so fond of harping upon, 
to prevent the same thing from happening 
again now; so the facts may afford you 
something beyond a mere diversion.” 

And without waiting for me to express 
my acquiescence, which the old gentleman 
took for granted, he plunged at once into 
the following story— 

“I was attached to our Embassy at 
Berlin at the time, and had charge of 
affairs during the chief's absence. He had 
knocked himself up with work of all sorts, 
more particularly, perhaps, the arduous 
labours he had undergone in connection 
with the carrying through of the commercial 
treaty then in course of negotiation between 
Prussia and Great Britain. The necessity 
of keeping the terms of this preliminary 
convention—which was only to enter into 
force twelve months later—strictly secret 
rendered our Ambassador's duties doubly 
onerous, and I am not exaggerating when 
I say that his Excellency wrote out, copied, 
rewrote, and recopied every single draft of 
the articles with his own hands. 

‘France would have paid any price to 
get hold of a copy. The Government in 
Paris had got wind that something was in 
progress that would materially affect certain 
French industries which had hitherto 
enjoyed an open market in both the con- 
tracting countries; and there is no doubt 
that could Comte d’Haussonville, the 
French Ambassador at the Prussian Court, 
have ascertained the exact particulars, 
diplomatic pressure would have at once 
been exerted to thwart the convention. As 
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a diplomatist yourself, you know, of course, 
that nothing is so exasperatingly difficult 
to deal with as a /att accompli; and to 
arrive at this desirable goal before protests 
and objections could pour in to confuse 
and hamper us was our chief and most 
important object. 

““The final draft of the treaty, with 
Prussia’s last revisions, was placed in my 
hands by his Excellency a few hours prior 
to his departure to the Baltic sea-coast, 
where he went to recruit his health ; and 
the arrangements forits safe transmission to 
London devolved consequently upon me. In 
those days the Queen’s messengers took over 
forty-eight hours en route between the two 
capitals, and it was not possible for them 
to avoid passing through French territory. 
It is true, we lived then, as we do now, in 
a fairly civilised age, but I had had some 
personal experience of the possibilities 
attaching to a journey through Frafice 
under similar circumstances, and I felt 
the responsibility that rested upon me very 
keenly. 

“The burden was not lightened by the 
fact that information had reached me from 
a reliable source to the effect that Comte 
d’Haussonville had declared he would 
obtain a copy of the draft treaty for his 
Government, if it cost him a hundred 
thousand francs, and I was privately 
advised to put the personage entrusted 
with the safe conveyance of the document 
to the Foreign Office in London on his 
guard against an attempt that would be 
made to deprive him of it on his route 
through France: 

“Under these circumstances, the first 
idea that occurred to me was not to part 
with the draft to anyone, but to convey it to 
England in person. But, unfortunately, I 
had been left in charge of the Embassy 
and could not desert my post. So I had 
to devise some other plan ; and after much 
cogitation I hit upon the following ruse. 

‘“* In place of the usual Queen’s messen- 
ger, upon whom I knew that our French 
friends in Berlin had their eye, I 
decided to send one of the most reliable 
and trustworthy members of the Embassy 
staff to London. Jefferson, the man whom 
I selected for the purpose, one of those 
quiet, imperturbable fellows whem nothing 
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short of an earthquake can disconcert, left 
Berlin accordingly by the afternoon train 
to Cologne, whilst Captain Welsh, our 
(Jueen’s messenger, was detained in the 
Prussian capital, ostensibly waiting for his 
dispatches. 

** Now, one of the Embassy staff in those 
days was young Fitzroy Courtenay, who 
has since distinguished himself so remark- 
ably in the Indian Diplomatic Service. He 
was a lively, impetuous young fellow, fond 
of social gaiety, and a general all-round 
favourite wherever he went. 

“The evening after Jefferson’s departure 
at a late hour Courtenay burst into my 
room with an air of great concern just as I 
was about to retire to bed. 

“«There’s something in the wind, 
Templeton, he said. ‘Those French 
beggars are more wide-awake than you 
take them for. They know that Jefferson 
left for London this afternoon.’ 

‘*** What do you mean ?’ I said, eyeing 
him with a look of feigned surprise. I had 
kept the purpose of Jefferson’s mission to 


London to myself, and felt not over well- 
pleased at Courtenay’s apparent knowledge 
‘What have the French beggars, 
to do with Jefferson’s 


of it. 
as you call them, 
journey ? 

‘“**Look here, Templeton,’ he replied, 
‘it’s no use trying to hoodwink me. 
Jefferson has been sent to London with 
the draft treaty, and I know it. But, what 
is of more serious consequence, d’ Hausson- 
ville knows it too; and, if he has made it 
his business to know it, he has done so 
with a reason, that’s clear. I told you 
three days ago that he had bragged to 
Wittgenstein, ‘the Austrian attaché, that he 
would present the Chief with a French 
copy of the draft before it reached the 
Foreign Office; and, by Jove, it’s my 
opinion he will make ‘good his word yet !’ 

***Tell me what you 1 have heard,’ I said. 
‘You may be exciting yourself for no 
cause.’ 

“*T’ve told you the gist of the thing 
already,’ Courtenay replied. ‘ How I came 
to learn of it is simple. I was at the 
Ratzfelds’ rout this evening. You know 
the little Comtesse Ratzfeld, the old 
General’s daughter. She is rather sweet 
on Jefferson, and he had, of course, been 
invited there with the rest of us. During 
the evening the Comtesse came up to me 
and expressed her regret that Jefferson 
had been prevented at the last moment 
from putting in an appearance owing to 
other pressing duties. ‘ Poor Mr. Jeffer- 
son,” she said with her sentimental little 
air, ‘to think of his having to travel all the 
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way to London in this Siberian cold!” 
‘* Indeed?” I said, rather taken aback. “It 
is the first I hear of it. Isn’t there some 
mistake ?” ‘‘ Oh, no,” she replied, ‘‘ Baron 
d’Eltville”»— you know him, the little 
French Secretary with the bent nose and 
the insinuating leer—‘‘just told me Mr. 
Jefferson had left for London this after- 
noon on an important mission.” ‘‘ The 
devil he did!” I ejaculated (fortunately not 
in the vernacular, or the little Comtesse 
might have been scandalised), “ d’Eltville 
seems to be wonderfully well informed.” 
I had hardly spoken the words when the 
little chap himself came sidling up from 
near by and inquired tenderly after “‘ mon 
bon ami, Monsieur Jefferson,” saying he 
was désolé to think of him risking his 
delicate health by travelling at this season 
with three feet of snow on the ground ; 
that he hoped he had provided himself 
with an ample supply of rugs and pro- 
visions in case his train should get snowed 
up, and various other twaddle—all with 
that confounded leer of his which made 
me feel inclined to punch his rascally head 
on the spot. I refrained, however, and 
came here instead. I tell you there’s 
something afoot, Templeton. Mark my 
words, Jefferson won’t reach London with 
that draft treaty; or, if he does, the 
French will have obtained a copy of it on 
the way.’ 

‘*Courtenay proved to be right—in one 
respect. Jefferson did not reach London. 
At noon the following day I received a 
telegraphic message from him to this 
effec 

‘“** Dispatch - box missing ; must have 
been stolen at French frontier station, 
during customs examination. Have had 
train searched—but no trace to be found. 
Am returning at once.’ 

“I had scarcely perused this telegram 
when Comte d’Haussonville, the French 
Ambassador, was announced. He entered 
in a state of evident agitation. 

‘“**My dear Monsieur Templeton,’ he 
exclaimed, without even an introductory 
word of greeting, ‘you see me beside my- 
self. I have just this moment learned’ 

*““*What?’ I asked, looking at him 
steadily, for I saw at once that he had 
received news of Jefferson’s mishap, and 
the fact was peculiarly significant. 

** My abruptness confused him a little. 
But he proceeded to tel! me ina somewhat 
incoherent fashion that he too had just 
been notified of the incident on the French 
frontier station by the French railway 
officials, and had hastened to express his 
regret at such a thing having happened on 
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UP TO ME AND EXPRESSED HER REGRET 


THAT JEFFERSON HAD BEEN PREVENTED FROM PUTTING IN AN APPEARANCE. 


French soil, and to offer on behalf of his 
Government every assistance in tracing 
the authors of this audacious robbery. 

“I listened till he had talked himself 
out, and then coldly expressed my surprise 
that the frontier officials should have 
deemed the occurrence of such importance 
or interest to his Excellency as to notify 
him of it by telegraph. 


** He understood my meaning perfectly, 
) gp ) 


but seemed in no wise disconcerted. 
From what he said, however, I was able to 
gather that Jefferson’s misadventure was a 
source of as much disappointment and 
perplexity to him as it could possibly be to 
myself ; that, in short, someone had fore- 
stalled that little scheme of his own, of 
which I had had previous intelligence, and 
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that no doubt his source of information 
concerning what had occurred was no 
other than the agent to whom its execution 
had been entrusted. 

“‘I thanked him for the offer of his 
kindly offices in the matter, and pretended 
to treat the whole thing very lightly. 1 
should, of course, I said, at once forward 
particulars of the robbery to our Ambassador 
in Paris, who would, no doubt, apply to the 
French Government for its aid in tracking 
the thief and recovering the stolen docu- 
ments —‘ that is to say,’ I added signifi- 
cantly, ‘provided my messenger reaches 
Paris in safety, or is not relieved of his 
dispatches on the way.’ 

“At this his Excellency grew excitedly 
eloquent ; assured me that the honour of 
his Government was concerned; that 
Baron d’Eltville, his secretary, was leaving 
for Paris that very evening, and would take 
immediate steps on his arrival to have the 
country scoured in order to find the guilty 
parties; and that nothing would gratify 
him more than to be permitted to send 
any dispatches I might have for the British 
Ambassador in Paris by his own secretary. 

‘I thanked him again, saying, however, 
that Mr. Jefferson himself, whom I expected 
back in the course of the afternoon, would 
have to proceed to Paris in person in order 
to make every effort to recover the lost 
dispatches, some of which were of great 
consequence to the British Government. 

** Seeing that I was resolved to decline 
the acceptance of his proffered favour, and 
that I, moreover, perfectly well understood 
that his precious Government would exert 
all its endeavours to lay hands on the 
stolen dispatches, knowing as it did that 
they contained information of consider- 
able value to France, Comte d’Hausson- 
ville now questioned me as to whether I 
had any suspicion concerning the perpe- 
trators of the robbery that might lead to 
their detection and ‘punishment. But I 
informed him that my knowledge on the 
subject was as limited as his; that all I 
could do was to place our Ambassador in 
Paris in possession of the facts, which 
should be in a position to do as soon as 
Mr. Jefferson returned, and that having 
accomplished this, all that remained for 
me to do was to await the result in 
patience. 

“* Perhaps I was unduly stiff and starchy 
in face of his anxiety to be useful to me, 
which in a manner may have been sincere 
enough, though of course I knew he had 
his own objects in the background. But 
then I was glad of this opportunity of 
showing his Excellency that I had been 
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aware of his little scheme and resented it. 
Besides, there were other considerations 
prompting me, of which more hereafter. 

‘A couple of hours after his Excellency 
had left me, Jefferson reached Berlin again 
on his return journey, and he and | re- 
mained closeted together for a considerable 
time. As the information he gave me of 
the frontier incident contained absolutely 
nothing that I was not already acquainted 
with, I may pass it over, and come at once 
to the result of the interview. 

“It was simply this. Poor Jefferson, 
worn out by the journey and possibly the 
excitement attendant thereon, was taken 
seriously ill, and had to be put to bed, in 
consequence of which all idea of his 
starting off that night for Paris had to be 
given up. Time was precious. No one 
else could be spared to travel in his stead, 
and unless | posted the packet which I had 
meanwhile prepared for the British Ambas- 
sador in Paris in the ordinary way, no other 
means remained of getting it there without 
the delay I was so anxious to avoid, save 
to accept, at the eleventh hour, Comte 
d’Haussonville’s friendly offer, and entrust 
them to his secretary’s safe keeping. 

“I explained my dilemma to d’Eltville, 
the French Secretary of Legation, himself, 
who came most opportunely to call at the 
Embassy on his chief’s behalf just as poor 
Jefferson collapsed. ‘The two were not 
very good friends, I believe, owing to a 
certain rivalry which existed between them 
for the favour of the pretty Comtesse 
Ratzfeld. But d’Eltville had all the 
impulsiveness of the true Frenchman, and, 
if words are any indication of sentiments, 
there can be no doubt that Jefferson at 
that moment possessed no stauncher friend 
in the world than the Baron. 

“*If his Excellency is still willing to 
extend to me the facilities he kindly offered 
me this morning,’ I said to the little 
Frenchman after quitting Jefferson, whom 
he had insisted upon seeing in order ‘de 
lui serrer la main,’ ‘I will accept them 
gratefully. It is most important that we 
should lose no time in communicating the 
position to Lord Gresham, our Ambas- 
sador in Paris, and I fear Jefferson is in for 
a spell of illness. I really believe this 
affair has turned his brain, he talks so 
strangely about it.’ 

**D’Eltville looked all sympathy, 
assured me with the greatest empresse- 
ment that his Excellency the French 
Ambassador desired nothing better than 
to be of service to me under these deplor- 
able circumstances. As for himself, he 
said, no words could adequately express the 


and 








satisfaction he would feel in rendering me 


this slight assistance and relieving ‘ce 
pauvre Jefferson’ of the anxiety now 
resting upon him. Indeed, he might say 
that he would only be acting in the 


interests of his own Government by facili- 
tating with every means in his power the 
communication I desired to make to her 
Majesty’s representative in Paris. 

‘* Of the correctness of this latter asser- 
tion I was quite convinced, for no simpler 
means of gaining cognisance of the details 
of the treaty than those which now appa- 
rently presented themselves to the Govern- 
ment of France could well be imagined. 
If the robbers of the draft treaty were 
traced at all, our good friends argued, it 
could only be through the instrumentality 
of the French police. The document, 
therefore, if recovered, would actually pass 
through their own hands—with what result 
I need not stop to explain. 

“TI returned with d’Eltville to the 
French Embassy, taking with me the 
packet for our Ambassador in Paris, which 
I placed in Comte d’ Haussonville’s hands, 
with a suitable expression of my acknow- 
ledgment of his courtesy in permitting its 
transmission under his own ambassadorial 
seal; and having given him such details of 
Jefferson’ s interrupted j journey as I thought 
advisable, | would have retired. But his 
Excellency evidently had something upon 
his mind which he was anxious to un- 
burden himself of, and having dismissed 
d’Eltville, the hour for whose departure 
was now approaching, he turned to me 
with a my sterious air. 

“«Tell me,’ he said, ‘what sort of'a 
character does this Mr. Jefferson bear?’ 

‘““* What sort of a character?’ I asked, 
not at once grasping the drift of the ques- 
tion. ‘ Does your Excellency mean : 

““* Precisely, the Comte answered 
gravely. ‘Do you consider him quite 
honest and trustworthy ?’ 

“IT nearly laughed outright in his face. 
The very idea of any suspicion attaching 
to poor Jefferson, than whom no more 
honest and honourable man ever breath- 
ed, was so supremely ludicrous. But I 
controlled myself. It did not suit ill with 
my plan to see our French friends starting 
on a false clue. 

““*Mr. Jefferson, your Excellency,’ I 
said, ‘is one of the most trustworthy 
members of our staff. I will answer for 
his integrity with my own honour.’ 





“The Comte smiled with an air of 
superiority. 
““It is possible,’ he said; ‘yet it 


appears that the agitation displayed by 
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Mr. Jefferson when he discovered his loss 
at the frontier station struck the officials 
who witnessed it, and with whom I have 
since been in communication, as—well, as 
somewhat laboured. In fact, they are per- 
suaded that this Mr. Jefferson knows more 
about the mysterious fate of his dispatches 
than he pretends.’ 

“*This is a very grave charge, your 
Excellency,’ I said, not very agree ably 
impressed with this turn of affairs. 

““*Ah!’ he hastened to say, ‘do not 
suppose for an instant that I suspect Mr. 
Jefferson of more than a passing indiscre- 
tion ; but it is as well to be on one’s guard 
in all cases. Mr. Jefferson, I understand, 
is heavily in debt.’ 

*** Possibly,’ I answered. 
pried into his private affairs.’ 

““* But I have, mon ami,’ rejoined the 
Comte imperturbably ; ‘ and a man who is 
heavily pressed, you know 

‘“* «Stay, Monsieur le Comte,’ I broke in. 
‘May I inquire who is your Excellency’s 
informant ?’ 

“** That is a question,’ he replied, ‘which 
you will understand that I am not at liberty 
to answer. But you may rest assured that 
I derive my information from a very 
authentic source.’ 

“* Now, I knew very well that Jefferson 
was not overburdened with this world’s 
goods; and, judging from what I had 
seen of his mode of living, I had no dif- 
ficulty in arriving at the conclusion that the 
Count’s information on this score was sub- 
stantially correct. Nor did it cost me much 
trouble to divine who was his informant. 
But I felt that I could safely leave Jefferson 
to vindicate his own honour, and I mentally 
registered a vow that I would afford him 
the earliest possible opportunity of doing so. 

*“**What I wish you to consider, Monsieur 
Templeton,’ his Excellency continued, see- 
ing that I remained silent, ‘is whether this 
gentleman may not possibly know more 
about the details of this inexplicable 
robbery than he chooses to divulge. His 
sudden serious indisposition at a moment 
of such critical importance both to him- 
self and his country is, to say the least, a 
little surprising.’ 

““*Do I understand your Excellency to 
mean that there can be any doubt as to thy 
genuine nature of Mr. Jefferson’s indis 
position ?’ I asked. 


‘I have never 





“The Count shrugged his shoulders and 
raised his eyebrows in that inimitably ex- 
pressive fashion which is peculiar to our 
Gallic neighbours. 

““*Tt would seem to me, mon ami, he 
‘that your 


said, Mr. Jefferson is not 
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particularly anxious to go to Paris in person 
at this particular juncture. Pray do not 
resent my outspokenness. It originates in 
the best of motives. I am, indeed, as 
deeply concerned in this unfortunate 


contretemps as you are yourself.’ 
*“*So I have been given to understand,’ 
I retorted, with a touch of irony which 
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But we shall do our best to clear it up. I 
presume,’ he added, in a casual tone, ‘ you 
are informing your Government of what 
has occurred,’ 

«Captain Welsh, our Queen’s messen- 
ger, leaves for London to-night,’ I replied. 

‘“‘] saw a look of suspicion flash in the 
Frenchman’s eye, but he said nothing 


THE COUNT SHRUGGED HIS SHOULDERS AND RAISED HIS EYEBROWS IN AN 
INIMITABLY EXPRESSIVE FASHION. 


was not lost upon him, for he smiled rather 
awkwardly. ‘All the same,’ I continued, 
‘your Excellency can rest satisfied that, 
whatever Mr. Jefferson’s part in this 
lamentable affair may have been, it has 
not been one that in any way reflects dis- 
credit upon his honour and his loyalty to 
the Sovereign whom he serves.’ 

“‘* Your words reassure me greatly,’ the 
Ambassador said blandly. ‘ Znfin, the 
whole thing remains a mystery to me. 


beyond asking me to assure our Govern- 
ment that everything would be done in 
France to track and bring the thieves to 
justice. And therewith our interview 
ended. 

** My next business was to dispatch the 
messenger to London with such accounts 
of the incident as I thought it most suit- 
able to entrust him with, and then nothing 
remained for me to do but to await the 
news from Paris, s 
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‘Courtenay, impetuous as ever, fretted 
and fumed the while like a caged lion. 
Though he did not say so, he showed me 
pretty clearly that he disapproved of my 
inactive attitude. He was angry, too, that 
I had not allowed him to go to Paris in 
Jefferson’s stead, for he prided himself not 
a little on his detective powers, and was 
confident that with such a head as his on 
the spot to direct the investigation, the 
likelihood of its being brought to a 
successful issue would be enormously 
increased. But I remained obdurate. He 
then began to badger me about Welsh’s 
mission and its object, until I put my foot 
down sternly and told him in plain words 
to leave me to manage my own affairs. 

“The fact was, Courtenay, who was a 
great personal chum of Jefferson’s, thought 
I was not exhibiting enough zeal in help- 
ing the latter out of a mess which, though 
he was hardly to blame for it, might, if not 
speedily remedied, seriously interfere with 
his future career in the service. He was a 
good fellow, Fitzroy Courtenay, and | 
think d’Eltville’s villainous suspicions re- 
garding Jefferson’s complicity in the dis- 
appearance of the dispatch-box—for I had 
no doubt that d’Eltville was the French 
Ambassador’s informant—rankled in his 


mind, and made him look upon the situa- 
tion, so far as Jefferson himself was con- 
cerned, in a more serious light than the 
circumstances warranted. 


“Could he have heard the peals of 
laughter which burst from Jefferson’s lips 
when I told him of 'd’Haussonville’s 
shrewd conclusions he would no doubt 
have been spared a good deal of needless 
anxiety and worry on his friend’s account. 

“But d’Haussonville was by no means 
quite the fool we had taken him for. 

“The journey from Berlin to Paris in 
those days occupied fully thirty-six hours, 
and the time passed, as you can easily 
imagine, terribly slowly for me. On the 
second morning after d’Eltville’s departure 
at last a telegram reached me from her 
Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris announcing 
the safe delivery of the dispatch conveyed 
to him through the good offices of the 
French Embassy in Berlin, and informing 
me that his Excellency had lost no time 
in taking the needful steps in the matter. 

** When I read this message to Jefferson 
he gave a sigh of satisfaction like a man 
relieved from the oppression of some 
terrible nightmare. But the day was to 
bring forth further and more startling 
news. ‘Towards evening I received a long 
message from Captain Welsh, the Queen’s 
messenger who had left for London the 
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night of d’Eltville’s departure to Paris. It 
was dispatched from Lille, where the gallant 
Captain had been arrested and detained for 
several hours by the French police as a 
suspected spy. 

“The incident, as you may remember, 
created a great stir at the time, for the 
arrest of a Queen’s messenger by a foreign 
power is no trifle, and the Captain’s papers 
proved to be in perfect order. Neverthe- 
less, his indignant protests were dis- 
regarded by the French police officials, 
who pretended to be unacquainted with the 
language of the documents, and it was 
only after the Captain had been locked up 
for three hours that his dispatches, of 
which he had meanwhile been relieved, 
were returned to him, and he was released 
with profuse apologies for the unfortunate 
mistake, which had been due, it was said, 
to the over-officiousness of a certain 
detective officer charged with the appre- 
hension of a suspected personage to whom 
the Captain, unhappily, bore a striking 
resemblance. 

“There was nothing to show that the 
dispatches he carried had been tampered 
with, or the consequences might have been 
serious in spite of the effusive protest- 
ations of regret which the French Govern- 
ment hastened to offer for an incident ‘no 
one could deplore more deeply than France 
herself, etc., etc.’ 

‘** As a matter of fact, I have good reason 

believe that the French Government 
was in this instance sincere in its profession 
of regret; for the dispatches of Captain 
Welsh did not comprise the famous draft 
treaty. 

“* My sentiments on receiving the news 
of the scandalous treatment of our Queen’s 
messenger were of a varied description, 
and I communicated it to Jefferson with 
an air—as he afterwards told me—of 
mingled wrath and triumph. 

“* You now see the fate you so fortu- 
nately escaped, my dear fellow,’ I said. ‘He 
is a shrewd head, this d’Haussonville. But 
I think for once we: have proved shrewder 
still. And now we’ll have our revenge: I, 
for the shabby trick he would have played 
upon me ; you, for d’Eltville’s base insinua- 
tions against your personal character. If 
you feel strong enough,’ I added, with an 
air of solicitude which tickled Jefferson 
immensely, ‘to accompany me to his 
Excellency, we will manage to cause him 
a bad quarter of an hour, or my name is 
not Templeton.’ 

“Ah, he was a wonderful fellow, young 
Jefferson. I venture to say that his ‘sudden 
rebound in that one jnstant from a condition 
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of total collapse to a state of robust 
and vigorous health stands unparalleled in 
the annals of physical science. I only 
wish his friend d’Eltville could have 
witnessed it. But he was, unfortunately, 
in Paris, occupied with other business. 
“Tt was nearly eight o’clock that 
evening when Jefferson and I arrived at 
the French Embassy with grave faces, to 


to change the subject. ‘Monsieur d’EIt- 
ville has lost no time, you see; and, even 
while I speak, every police official in 
France is engaged in hunting down the 
miscreant robbers of Monsieur Jefferson’s 
dispatch-box.’ 

“*T am sorry your Excellency and 
France have been put to so much un- 
necessary trouble,’ I replied; ‘ but the fact 


THE FRENCHMAN’S FACE WAS TOO LUDICROUS A PICTURE. 


lay our just grievance before his Excel- 
lency Comte d’ Haussonville. 

“The wily old dog knew perfectly well 
why we came. But his face of utter 
horror and consternation on _ reading 
Captain Welsh’s telegraphic message was 
worthy of the Théatre Frangais. 

«Jt is impossible, mon ami, absolutely 
impossible,’ he cried. ‘Ce bon Capitaine 
Welsh ’—he had never set eyes on the 
gallant Captain in his life, though from his 
tone you would have imagined he was 
talking of his dearest belonging—‘ there 
must be some extraordinary misunderstand- 
ing. It will be explained, be sure. Mean- 
while—here—I have good news for you, 
mon cher, and he took up a telegram from 
his table, evidently anxious for an excuse 


is the circumstances have altered, or, 
rather, I should say they are somewhat 
different from what I supposed, and it is 
for the purpose of explaining the position 
that your Excellency sees us here at this 
moment.’ 

““*Eh, what?’ the Comte exclaimed 
with an air of perplexity. ‘Do you 
mean 

““*T mean,’ I said, ‘that is to say— 
indeed, 1 am almost ashamed to tell your 
Excellency ; but the truth is that it now 
transpires that Mr. Jefferson never lost his 
dispatch-box at all.’ 

“*Ah!’ his Excellency ejaculated, 
staring at me in utter surprise. 

‘“**He simply forgot to take it with him,’ 
I went on, ‘and did not notice that it was 
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missing until after he had crossed the 
frontier into French territory. In the first 
shock he thought it had been stolen, and 
hence all this terrible fuss and pother. I 
can only reiterate my sincere regret for the 
trouble that has been caused. But perhaps 
your Excellency will consider the deplorable 
incident at Lille, which I have just had the 
honour to communicate to you, as a kind 
of set-off against this little mistake on our 
part. Meanwhile, I beg to express my 
warm thanks to your Excellency for per- 
mitting the important dispatches which Mr. 
Jefferson so unaccountably omitted to take 
with him to be conveyed to the British 
Ambassador in Paris under your Excellency’s 
own seal. They have by now, 1 am glad 
to say, safely reached England. The route 
via Paris was somewhat roundabout, it is 
true, but unquestionably safer than that 
z@ Lille, as your Excellency will not fail 
to see, and the inestimable advantage 
of knowing the documents were in the 
safe keeping of your Excellency’s own 
secretary F 


“I got no further, The Frenchman’s 


face was too ludicrous a picture, and I had 
to turn my head away to conceal the effect 
it produced on my own facial muscles. 
Jefferson, however, stood still and stolid, 
with a countenance as grave as a tomb- 


stone. You might have imagined he was 
listening to a funeral oration. 

“At first I thought the Comte would 
explode outright, and held my tongue in 
readiness to meet his ebullition of fury 
with such arguments as I fancied would 
prove too much for him. But he evidently 
bethought himself in time, and controlled 
his temper in a manner which I have never 
ceased to admire. After all, he had been 
fairly caught in his own trap, and con- 
sidering all the circumstances, he would 
have been a fool to act otherwise than he 
did. Still, not everyone is capable of 
bearing defeat with a smile, and it must 
have been terribly galling to him to know 
that he had himself been the means of 
safely conveying the treaty he was so 
anxious to get possession of through 
France, or at least as far as Paris, whence, 
of course, it was forwarded to its destina- 
tion by our Ambassador without fear of 
being tampered with on the way. 

““So we parted in a fairly amicable 
manner,” Sir John ended with a chuckle, 
‘“‘and that is how the draft of the famous 
Anglo-Prussian commercial treaty reached 
London.” 

**A clever trick indeed,” I said, as the 
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old gentleman leaned back in his chair 
with an air of immense satisfaction. 
*“‘ And Jefferson, of course, was initiated in 
the plan from the beginning, and his illness 
and all that was really mere sham.” 

“Poor Jefferson,” Sir John said, laugh- 
ing heartily; “‘he never heard the end 
of that business. He was called the 
‘imperfect tragedian’ for ever after; and, 
indeed, it was a wonder his bad acting 
when he pretended to have lost his 
dispatches did not wreck our whole 
scheme. D’Haussonville smelt a rat as it 
was, only it happily proved not to be the 
right one.” 

“Yet,” I remarked, reflecting, “‘ if he 
believed the dispatches had really been 
stolen, why did he go to the extremity of 
having Captain Welsh arrested and his 
papers overhauled ?” 

‘“Why ?” the old gentleman said con- 
temptuously. ‘‘Do you imagine Comte 
d’Haussonville thought mea fool? The 
possibility that Jefferson’s journey and his 
supposed loss of the dispatches had been 
a feint occurred to him of course, and he 
was not the man to hesitate about resolv- 
ing his doubts in such a matter. Why, 
lad, he was as near as possible hitting the 
nail on the head; for 1 may tell you that 
my original plan had actually been to send 
the treaty to London by Welsh, after 
setting d’Haussonville on a false scent by 
means of Jefferson’s little fiction. It would 
have been a deplorable blunder, of course, 
as after events proved. But, fortunately, 
d’Haussonville himself suggested to me 
the better idea of employing his own 
secretary instead.” 

“That was a brilliant inspiration,” I 
said ; ‘‘but supposing d’Eltville had sus- 
pected the true facts and had opened the 
packet on his way to Paris ?” 

“‘ Ah, supposing ! ” said Sir John; “ but 
you see he didn’t. Moreover, both 
d@’Haussonville and d’Eltville, with all 
their intrigues and trickeries, were at 
bottom true cavaliers ; and the fact of their 
volunteering to deliver my packet to the 
Queen’s Ambassador in Paris was proof 
abundant to me that they did not suspect 
its contents. No, no; it is one thing to 
employ a third party to do your dirty work 
and another thing to do it yourself. The 
distinction is fine, perhaps, but it has a 
very material existence nevertheless, my 
young friend; and it was thanks to its 
existence that I managed to get the better 
of Monsieur le Comte d’Haussonville and 
his insinuating little secretary.” 
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A SUPERSTITION OF THE MONTH OF MARCH. 


Girl having blood let on the Fourteenth to drevent fevers, gout, palsy, or the loss of sight 





THE REAL 
By W. E. 


HERE is a certain class of auto- 
biography in which, whether it be 

real or fictitious, the world has always 
been prepared to take an_ intelligent 
interest. ‘Gil Blas” in fiction is the 
immortal type of this class, and Casanova’s 
Memoirs represent it in real life. Per- 
haps it is because the best of us have 
still a touch of the rogue at heart that a 
rogue’s memoirs make universally popular 
reading; perhaps it is only that we who 
are assured of our own rectitude are not 
unwilling to see what less upright persons 
have made of their tussle with the world. 
There are rogues and rogues, indeed. Not 
all of them deserve sympathy, nor are 
likely to be popular. The life of Jonathan 
Wild, as narrated by Fielding, may be 
good literature: such a history as the late 
Mr. Deeming is supposed to have left of 
his own career may be a useful document 
for the psychologist: but it can hardly be 
demanded that either of these should 
be ‘‘ pleasant reading.” ‘The rogue over 
whose memoirs we are willing to spend 
delightful hours, nor yet account them 
wasted, must be compact of lighter and 
more artistic elements. His murders 
must be disguised under the show of duel 
or vendetta, and his theft conducted over 
green tables or on the Great North 
Road. Furthermore, the fellow’s character 
must be what is called sympathetic ; 
and I suppose that no one will consider 
it a very cynical asperity to decline 
sympathy with Mr. Deeming or Jonathan 
Wild. The rogue we care for must have 
the same gaiety of disposition and easiness 
of morality, the same cheerfulness under 
adversity and eagerness to make the very 
most of a passing blink of sunshine, that 
enlist immortal interest in the son of old 
Blas of Santillana. It is this lightness of 
heartand manner that enable Casanova and 
Cellini, Hajji Baba and Gil Blas, to compel 
a smile by the recital of conduct that 
would prove no laughing matter if we met 
with it in real life instead of reading about 
it in an easy-chair. Scott has well expressed 
this feeling, @ propos of Morier’s brilliant 
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romance of the Persian picaroon. Haijji 
Baba, he says, “ with his morals sitting 
easy about him—a rogue, indeed, but not 
a malicious one—with as much wit and 
cunning as enable him to dupe others, 
and as much vanity as to afford 
them perpetual means of retaliation; 
a sparrow-hawk, who, while he floats 
through the air in quest of the smaller 
game, is himself perpetually exposed to 
be pounced upon by some stronger bird 
of prey, interests and amuses us, while 
neither demanding nor expecting serious 
regard or esteem; and, like Will Vizard of 
the hill, ‘the knave is our very good 
friend.” Those who know the eight 
volumes* well may speak almost in the 
same words of the Memoirs of that Chevalier 
de Seingalt, better known by his patronymic 
of Giacomo Casanova, from whom it is 
clear to the initiated that Thackeray drew 
end coloured that wonderful figure of 
Barry Lyndon. 

There is much, of course, in those eight 
volumes of which a rigid moralist might 
conceivably disapprove. Perhaps that 
fact is the only one known to the average 
reader of this article about them. Casanova * 
was notan anchorite ; and, like Dr. Jekyll, 
he amused his old age by permitting the 
animal within him “to lick the chops of 
memory.” ‘The consequence is that the 
Memoirs are by no means to be called a 
drawing-room boof%, and it might even be 
safe and moderate to describe them as 
unsuited for general reading in this 
country. It is true that those who have 
read them through without skipping have 
good examples behind whom to shelter 
themselves from the onslaughts of the 
unco’ guid. The genial creator of Hans 
Breitmann once told the world that he 
had read through the life of Casanova 
thrice, and still maintained it to be the 
ideal autobiography, as it certainly is the 
most candid, those of Rousseau and Cellini 
not being excepted. In this statement 

*A translation in twelve volumes has been 
privately printed for subscribers only by H. S, 
Nichols, of Soho Square, London, 
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Mr. Leland had the support of no less an 
authority on morals than the 
the AMantic Monthly, who took up the 
defence of the frank Chevalier de Seingalt, 
in the presence of Lowell and Emerson, 
at one of the famous A//anéic dinners. 
One may safely take refuge under the 
shadow of such a name, which is re- 
inforced by the fact that even the ultra- 
virtuous Mark Twain shows himself fairly 
well read in Casanova. All the same, 
there can be little doubt that Thackeray 
was well advised in omitting this _par- 
ticular feature from his portrait of Barry 
Lyndon, as he was afterwards compelled 
by public feeling to omit it from his 
picture of Arthur Pendennis. In respect 
of his facile victories, Casanova may have 
been, as Jules Sandeau called him, the 
most moral of Don Juans, but it must be 
confessed that his gallant adventures were 
to those even of Tom Jones or Moll 
Flanders as wine to water. Concerning 
which things let thus much have been said. 

Partly on account of the moral trespass- 
notices with which this amiable weakness 
has caused the works of the lively 
Chevalier de Seingalt to be adorned, 
partly by reason of the fact that it is not 
easy to obtain his Memoirs in this country 
save by purchase, most English readers 
know nothing of his career, save the single 
episode of his very creditable escape from 
a less creditable durance, which has been 
more than once translated or summarised 
in our language. ‘The story is told in the 
most exciting and natural manner, and 
will always rank beside the real adventures 
of Latude and the fabulous ones of 
Edmond Dantés as a classic in the art of 
prison-breaking. It is a matter of some 
debate whether it should be classed as 
history or as fiction. Indeed, this question 
for a long time applied to the whole 
life of Casanova. The learned Quérard 
took it too easily for granted that the 
Memoirs were spurious, with the readiness 
that a dull laborious man often shows in 
counting it impossible that a man of action 
should also be a copious author. Yet there 
were plenty of historical instances to lead 
Quérard to a conviction of the falsity of 
such an hypothesis, from the case of 
Czsar downwards. M. Paul Lacroix, who 
held a similar view, suggested that the 
Memoirs might be the work of Stendhal, 
based on fragmentary notes left by their 
hero. Stendhal’s wit and mode of thought, 
his ideas and style, were visible on every 
page, said M. Lacroix, who was paying 
Casanova a better compliment than he 
knew. For it has been satisfactorily 
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demonstrated in our own day, by the 
learned and industrious M. Armand 
Baschet, that the Memoirs as we possess 


them are. the veritable work of Casanova, 
only revised by a certain Laforgues, a 
French teacher resident at Dresden in the 
thirties, whom the earliest publisher com- 
missioned to clear them of their faults in 
style, and also—though the thing seems 
now incredible—to tone down the 
outspoken language of the original. Had 
the case been different, we should have 
had to hail Stendhal as not only the 
founder, through Balzac, of the modern 
school of French realists, but also the 
author of the most wonderful romance of 
adventure that was ever written. As it is, 
we are free to praise Casanova as the 
writer of not only the most candid, but 
the most lively and readable of auto- 
biographies. His book is not merely a 
frank piece of self-revelation, but a tho- 
roughly amusing story and an invaluable 
repertory of information about the life of 
the European Courts and high roads in 
the eighteenth century. In the midst of 
the recital of his gambling adventures, his 
countless and facile gallantries—the list 
is as long as Leporello’s—and his still 
more innumerable scrapes, Casanova, as 
his latest editor puts it, “every now and 
then presents you with unexpected glimpses 
into the civilisation of his epoch.” Those 
who care to accompany this professional 
gambler in his unheroic Odyssey through 
Europe are introduced alternately to the 
best and the worst of company. Kings and 
courtesans, gentlemen of fortuneand knights 
of industry, singers and actors and states- 
men jostle each other on his page. The 
restless man had a thirst for information 
and a taste for celebrities as keen as those 
of Boswell, with a zest for life equal to 
that of Cellini and Colley Cibber rolled 
into one. In the course of his gambling 
peregrinations he came into contact with 


too 


Voltaire and Crébillon, the Marquis 
d’Argens and the Duc de Choiseul, 
Frederick the Great and Louis XV., 


Cagliostro and the Comte de St. Germain, 
Haller and Fontenelle. He seems to 
have been received by all of these on 
good terms, while he was hail-fellow-well- 
met with every strolling actor and singer 
by reason of his parentage. If ever there 
was a man who fulfilled the Masonic 
precept of being fellow to a prince and 
brother to a beggar, it was surely Casanova, 
as he shows himself; and, to do him 
justice, it was a matter of the smallest 
importance to him whether or not the 
beggar was worthy. 
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The most important side of Casanova’s 
busy life, as one has said, has been 
picturesquely presented to English readers 
by Thackeray, in his admirable study of 
Barry Lyndon. Not that Thackeray, who 
must have been well acquainted with these 
Memoirs, borrowed directly from them 
although more than one of Casanova’s 
tricks upon inconvenient creditors bear 
some resemblance to the stratagems of 
Mr. Redmond Barry. It is rather the 
spirit that has been skilfully trans- 
fused from one book to the other. 
Like Barry Lyndon, Casanova was a 
gentleman of nice honour in matters of 
play, although he considered that it became 
aman of sense to correct the vagaries of 
fortune as far as might be. ‘A bank isa 
certainty, a/most,” said the Irish gentle- 
man. In his early and imprudent days 
the Venetian was frequently ‘ cleaned 
out” at faro or basset. ‘‘Such,” he 
says in a curious passage, “is the lot of 
every man with a taste for games of 
chance, unless he has the art of captivat- 
ing fortune by playing with a real superi- 
ority depending on calculation or dexterity, 
but independent of chance. I believe that 
a wise and prudent player may use the aid 
of both without encountering just blame ; 
without being dubbed a knave.” And 


there is every reason to believe that he 


acted freely on his own maxim. Indeed, 
he seems to have gone through life with 
the principle that the world was populated 
by only two classes—the cheaters and the 
cheated. It is true that ‘‘ cheat” is almost 
too strong a word to use of this gay 
and spirited Venetian, who never really 
loses his reader’s sympathy, in spite 
of the many dubious adventures that 
he so frankly recounts against himself. 
Perhaps the Yorkshire phrase of “‘besting” 
would meet the merits of the case. One 
form of making money was as good as 
another to Casanova: pitch and toss and 
Rosicrucianism were equally at his dis- 
posal. He could not meet a travelling 
dealer in mercury without posing as an 
alchemist, and proposing to sell the secret 
of doubling the bulk of his precious metal 
by “‘a certain operation with a powder.” 

When the victim discovered that he had 
merely purchased an amalgam of lead and 
bismuth, Casanova cheerfully accepted a 
hundred pieces of gold to square the 
bargain. His dealings with the aged and 
credulous Madame d’Urfé, too, whom he 
persuaded that he had the secret of Medea, 
and could cause her to be born anew as a 
charming young man, were not of a nature 
to bear investigation. When he made his 
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way into high society he had such an 
engaging manner that even an old cynic 
like the Prince de Ligne described him as 
ugly but fascinating. It gave him an oppor- 
tunity to use his talents to still better 
advantage, and every Court and capital 
of eighteenth- century Europe had _ its 
tale of young bloods impoverished by the 
suave and daring manceuvres of the 
Chevalier de Seingalt. That he had a: 
remarkable power of persuasion there can 
be no doubt. Fresh from his audacious 
prison - breaking in Venice, he passed 
himself on the Ministers of Louis XV. as 
a financier of insight, and presented them 
with a scheme for a State lottery, which 
convinced d’Alembert, and was expected 
by Choiseul to fulfil all the broken promises 
of John Law. 

Casanova was even entrusted by the 
French Government with a small mission 
to Amsterdam, where he received a 
lesson that is worth recalling. His Dutch 
host, a rich Jew financier, made him the 
usual proffers of service, and Casanova 
promptly turned them to account by 
asking to be “‘ taken into” some operation 
by which he could make 20,000 florins or 
so, quite on the lines of our modern 
‘smart people” who make City acquaint- 
ances. Somewhat to his surprise, his 
host at once agreed, and showed him next 
day how the desired profit could be made 
by buying up a new issue of 400,000 gold 
crowns from the Dutch Mint and selling 
them at Frankfort, where the price of 
gold was a trifle higher. Casanova 
objected that he had not the ready money 
for such a transaction, since payment 
must, of course, be made in advance. 
“In that case,” said his Jewish friend, 
“you will never make 20,000 florins in 
a week. I took for granted from your 
request that you were a _ millionaire 
already.” The moral is one that is not 
out of date even to day. 

One of the great charms of Casanova is 
the frankness with which he tells stories 
like this against himself. It is true that 
he shares the propensity of Barry Lyndon 
to shine before his readers in a duel 
shortly after he has shown himself in any 
embarrassing position, and so to rehabili- 
tate himself in the opinion of men of 
honour. It would be impossible even to 
enumerate here all his affairs of this 
nature, any more than the names of the 
famous persons with whom he came into 
contact. The whole phantasmagoria of 
the eighteenth century, with its dignity 
and its impudence, its splendour and its 
shabbiness, shines through his lively pages 
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It must be remembered that he was a 
man of letters as well as a gambler and 
a franc vaurien. The most interesting 
of all his passing acquaintances, perhaps, 
was Voltaire, whom he visited at Ferney, 
and who thought him worth keeping for a 
three days’ chat on literary affairs. It was 
then that the sage uttered one of his most 
famous jests. He had spoken with admira- 
tion of Haller, and Casanova expressed his 
regret that Haller had lately, in a similar 
conversation, seen fit to deny the talent of 
Voltaire. “Ah!” said the great man 
benignantly, “perhaps we are both of us 
mistaken ! ” 

One trusts that enough has been said 
to justify that opinion of Casanova’s 
Memoirs which was held by Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. It is a thousand pities 


that so bright, humorous, and interesting 
a book has been by common consent 
relegated to the category of “top-shelf 
literature,” although it is certainly difficult 
to say that such a judgment has not some 
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grounds of justification. Perhaps one day 
it may be possible to sift some of the grain 
from the chaff, and give readers at large a 
chance of. making acquaintance with that 
lively, warm-blooded, and sympathetic 
adventurer, who has left us a picture of 
himself worthy to be set beside those of 
Pepys and Cellini. In the meantime, one 
has endeavoured to show that to rank 
Casanova solely with the Sadists would 
be as unfair to him as to the “ Arabian 
Nights” or Rabelais. A frank revel- 
ation of a human life, and a panorama of 
the Europe of Louis XV. and Frederick 
the Great, of Fox and Voltaire, are surely 
worth saving from neglect. Even now 
one may predict that those strong-minded 
persons who will venture upon the volumes, 
in which so much that is good is mixed 
up with so much that is not for edification, 
will rise from their pages, if not with 
respect, yet with a sneaking kindness and 
a good deal of gratitude for their accom- 
plished and good-for-nothing author. 
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By A SON OF 


HE water-rat, or, more properly 
speaking, the water-vole, is at all 
times a very interesting little creature. In 
the marshlands, where the banks that are 
constructed for keeping the water back 
have to be kept in good order, he and his 
are certainly most unwelcome, as they 
undermine these, and cause great loss to 
the grazier farmers; but that does not 
concern us here. 

It is a very pretty sight to see a family 
of voles come out of their burrows to feed. 
They have holes above water and below it, 
the one below being used to enter the 
upper chamber, 
alarmed, from the bank they are feeding 
on. The father of the family pokes his 
head out, looks round, and then ventures 
out, runs a yard or two, plumps off the 
bank, swims along the edge of it, then 


dives and enters the passage under the 
water to make his appearance once more 


at the top hole. This is only to convince 
himself that no enemy or enemies are near 
his small domain. Then he sits up, gives 
his whiskers a trim-up, and out glide his 
small family, their mother bringing up the 
rear. They are sleek-looking, inocent 
creatures ; some of them try their milk- 
teeth at grass-cutting, but their parents 
cut for them, and the little creatures feed 
on the tender parts. 

We are in the leafy month of June. It 
is dinner-time at the home farm ; this 
particular farm being one that supplies the 
mansion of a large estate. 

Ve hear the tramp of the horses and the 
rattle of their harness, as they pass into 
the yard on their way to the stables to 
have their mid-day feed. Through the 
open kitchen-door we can see the table set 
out for the farm hands. From the old- 
fashioned garden comes the hum of bees 
about their hives ; outside, on stakes in 
front of the door, are the dairy pails, 
scoured to the utmost degree of purity ; 
as to the pans, it makes your eyes blink to 
look at them, the metal is so highly 
polished. The pigeons are on the old 
roof, cooing and sunning themselves, two 
things that they delight in. Then the 


from which they dive, if 
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pigs are stretched out on their sides, 
grunting now and again in sheer delight, 
for there is nothing that they like better 
than a sun bath. The old sheep-dog lies 
in front of the kitchen-door with his head 
on his fore paws, apparently asleep; but 
one, at least, of his eyes is open, for, as a 
trusted and faithful four-footed servant, he 
knows he may soon look for the scraps 
from the dinner-table. 

Some fowls are busily scratching and 
pecking along the bank that divides the 
meadow they run in from one of the home 
covers ; while their neighbours, the ducks, 
are fast asleep on the water of their pond, 
after feeding well. 

All at once something goes wrong with 
one of them, a game hen that has just 
done duty as foster-mother to some young 
pheasants. We hear “‘ carke-car-cluck-cur- 
re-cark-er-cluck-carke-r”—the ery of a 
throttled fowl—something has dragged 
that. unfortunate bird up the bank and 
through the hedge. The game rooster, at 
the first cry of alarm, comes rushing at top 
speed, shrieking with rage, to protect and 
deliver, if possible, one of his hen seraglio ; 
he shoots up the bank and into the copse, 
but evidently meets with some obstruction 
there, for strange sounds proceed from 
him. The sheep-dog forgets his scraps 
from the dinner and leaps over into the 
grass-field, very much alive, and ready to 
go at anything. As for the retriever, he 
would break from his collar-chain if he 
could. 

Out come the farmer and his men; the 
master has his double-barrel. Directly he 
sees the marks on the soil of the bank, he 
turns on his heel, saying, “‘ Don’t let them 
have the fowls if you can help it; but the 
Hunt will settle.” 

In less than ten minutes, one of the 
hands, followed by the sheep-dog, brings 
the slaughtered fowls into the meadow. 
It may be hereditary instinct, or fox 
villainy, which is never to be eradicated ; 
but it is a fact well known—and, in some 
instances, a very expensive fact—that 
Master Reynard’s young folks, pretty and 
agile as they are, do require a large amount 
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of the most dainty nourishment in order to 
fully develop all their vulpine faculties. 
Yet, in spite of all their fond parents’ mis- 
deeds done for their benefit, combined 
with their own inborn tendencies, cubs do 
not come to grief. In fact, no one could 
try to hurt them or their parents in their 
childhood if he once saw a lot of them at 
play. 

**Click - clack! click - clack! clack ! 
click!” comes from inside the mill, these 
sounds being mingled with the “ slush- 
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Not only that, but the old class of millers, 
and the men that worked for them, are 
gone also. 

In the course of a short two years, 1892 
and 1893, there have been more alterations 
than at one time could have been thought 
possible. 

There were old tumbling bays, crossed 
by plank bridges, where the water rushed 
under the elm-shaded road into the river 
below ; the bay itself, on both sides of it, 
was littered with great stone slabs, some 
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“One, at least, of hi's eyes ts open.” 


slush-slush!” of the wheel, and the rush 
of water over the apron of the sluice. 

The very look of the place would be 
enough to make any angler go through the 
pantomime of using a rod, if he could not 
fish there. A quiet place this is, one of 
the old-fashioned water-mills that have 
only recently been altered—that is, spoilt 
for ever, so far as the picturesque is con- 
cerned—for where the fine chimney-stacks 
used to be, tall shafts now are. Steam- 
power has altered some mills, and the 
ponds that once supplied the water-power 
to work them, almost beyond recognition. 





above the water, and others about a foot 
beneath it. These had been pushed out 
from the ancient walls of the tumbling bay 
by the roots of the great trees that lined 
the banks on either side. Perch, trout, 
eels and dace flourished here to per- 
fection. 

When the river was in flood, the fish we 
have mentioned rushed up the stream 
under the road, into the tumbling bay, 
and stayed there. If it had not been for 
the otters, that made this place one of 
their favourite fishing-pools, the fish would 
hardly have had room to swim about in. 
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At the small lead-tight window that 
looked out on the pool, many a time has 
‘*Old Thomas ”—rightly so called, for he 
was old, like his master—seen the animals 
fishing in the early morning, when he has 
been at night-work in the mill. The size 
of any otter, quite irrespective of sex— 
although the dog, as he is called, is 
always the largest—depends on the quality 
and quantity of the creature’s food, and 
how hard they have to work for it. I 
have seen some fair-sized otters recently, 
but, I am very sorry to Say, they were 
dead ones, the more’s the pity of it! 
They are fairly numerous, however, still, 
within twenty minutes’ walk from my own 
door. 

Silver-bellied eels are sought for by the 
long-tailed, brown-coated fisher most 
eagerly ; and where these are in abundance, 
he does well, increasing in size and weight. 
At one time he could rest in peace, for no 
one molested him or tried to do him 
harm; now he hardly dares to put his 
nose up to vent, if anyone is about. And 
what is the real reason of this? Simply 
the fact that he fetches a few paltry 
shillings for stuffing purposes. 

As to what he may do in some pre- 
served waters at times, I am not prepared 
to say. He must come a long distance to 
get to some of them. The very worst 
*‘ otters” that ever I knew were nets fixed 
just above a deep pool when the fish were 
out feeding on the shallows a quarter of a 
mile above it. The “ otters” that worked 
that net got in, above it, and drove the 
fish down into it. 

So the game goes on. 
power to prevent it, one would not have 
one of those brave animals killed. as 
that I am prejudiced—at least, I hope I 
am not—but so many innocent creatures 
have suffered lately, being harried almost 
to extinction, and I w ould earne stly plead 
for this fisher, and for this reason—before 
he was harried, any boy that could be 
trusted by the water could catch enough 
fish for a good fry. 

As to their elders, they caught as many 
as they thought were needed, and then 
left off. This is altered now, and chiefly 
because there is no fish to catch. 

The young of furred and feathered 
creatures resemble the children of humans. 
You can see all the troubles of common 
humanity, the shifts and accidents to 
which all are liable, before your eyes in 
and about the woods and fields, acted over 
again by the creatures that live and shelter 
there. 

All wild things, 
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interfere with them, live out their lives joy- 
ously; but there is no such thing as perfect 
peace or happiness, even in their forest 
sanctuaries. When robbed of their young, 
or when these are wantonly killed, they 
mourn for them in their own way, and in 
very doleful fashion. 

Pike are all very well in their place, but 
when one, or, for the matter of that, a 
couple, came up from the river into the 
tumbling bay I have mentioned, they 
were harried out of it as quickly as 
possible. The bay being only a deep 
basin like a pool, surrounded on all sides, 
the rest of the fish had not much room to 
get away from their destroyers. Not only 
that, it was not what they swallowed, but 
the bites these gave the large fish, that 
were far too large for them to dream of 
pouching, that were to be deprecated. 

All anglers—and we hope some of our 
readers fish—know how they feel when 
they see a good trout, dace, or roach 
with a piece bitten out of him. The bite 
shows white under water as the fish swims 
about, and after a time fungoid growth 
appears, and the fish dies, covered with a 
film that looks like thick mildew. When 
this is the case, night-lines are set, baited 
with fish from different waters—namely, 
gold fish—and the pike are captured as a 
rule, but, at times, exceptions occur. Night- 
lines or trimmers require looking after 
very early in the morning. We have 
started at two o’clock in early summer— 
this was long before the present restric- 
tions were in force—for a six miles’ walk 
to reach this very pool. As we had 
permission, we could have stopped there 
all night, but that would not have suited 
our purpose. There is no telling what 
you may see in the dead quiet of the 
morning, before a bird even has woke up 
from his sleep, or the robin comes to look 
at you as you pass along. 

The animals and birds that get their 
living in the night-time are about, in full 
activity. Strange sounds come from the 
tangle of the riverside; there is no need 
to go there, for we know the creatures 
they proceed from. I have silently, and 
alone, swam this river between the hours 
of night and morning to find them out. 

A cry which, once heard, is always 
remembered—a whistling kind of call not 
to be rendered or put on paper—comes 
from the pool. This is answered by pup- 
like voices, we might say kitten-like— 
indeed, the two blended together might 
answer in some degree for it. It is the 
answer of the cub otters—or, to write 
correctly, otter kittens—to their dam. 


TT 
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We have often alluded to the adapta- 
bility of the colouring of some creatures to 
their surroundings, and in some instances 
this is carried to a very remarkable degree. 
The otter is a case in point, for, when 
flattened out on some half-submerged log 


THE GAME ROOSTER COMES RUSHING 
or stone, the animal is not to be made out 
before he moves. Even when fishing— 
and in lonely, quiet places he fishes in the 
daytime—although your eyes may be on 
the water, the vents are got with such 
rapidity that, if you are not acquainted 
with the animal’s ways, you would not know 
what you had got a glimpse of. 

If you wish to find out how quickly 
you can get wet through without jumping 
in the water or going out in a thunder- 
shower, crawl through high grass, with 


AT 


heavy night-dews beading every blade of 

it. { have been drenched summer and 

winter, and have had my clothes frozen in 

that hard time. But I. never got so per- 

fectly saturated in so short a time as I did 

when crawling, with snake-like caution, to 
crane my neck over that pool. 
And when I got to it, to my 
mortification and disgust, I could 
see nothing, not even a fish. 

The words “ sick at heart ” 
would about sum up, in a general 
way, my condition then. As to 
moving, that never entered my 
mind. There I lay, sprawled 
out, thinking, and my thoughts 
were chiefly about ‘‘a fool and 
his folly.” 

Spat - spatter - spatter - spatter - 
splash! What is that? The 
sounds come from a large hole 
at the bottom of the wall, where a 
stone—or, we ought to say, a slab— 


TOP SPEED, SHRIEKING WITH RAGE. 


has fallen out; there it is, just above the 


water, as large as a paving-stone. A nice 
lot of fish on the feed, these are, is my 
first thought, for they dearly like such 
places. Squash! then a whining cry, and 
out shoots a kitten otter with a large dace, 
which his dam has given him, followed by 
a couple more young ones, that were trying 
their utmost to rob him of it. They 
squealed, bit, scratched, and carried on 
like little demons; first one had the dace, 
then another. Sometimes they were on 
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the slab, then, again, they were in the 
water. The thing they looked most like 
was a lady’s brown sable boa, twisted up 
and endowed with life ; they writhed and 
twisted about like eels. How it would 
have ended I cannot say, for the dam at 
that moment put her head up with another 
fine dace, and, in my eagerness to see, I 
pushed a stone off the crumbling wall. 

A long wave passed under the arch, and 
I got up to dry myself. 

The sky-lark, because it is so common, 
only receives casual notice from those who 
are privileged to hear the bird’s song and 
watch its mounting flight for the greater 
part of the year. Bird calendars have 
been compiled, giving the dates of the 
first singing of birds, ‘These are not to 
be entirely depended on, for what has 
been is not now. 


Seasons have changed considerably of 


late—well within our own time, that is. 
And this matter has affected bird-life 
more or less, especially so far as the time 
of their first being heard is concerned. 

Again, the records of one county will 
not do for another. What books can do 
is to suggest an average estimate. 

The singer under notice, and his ringing, 
upward flight, are two of the very com- 
monest sounds and sights of the country. 
If, after hearing larks sing from year to 
year, these birds should suddenly ‘vanish, 
how much the loss would be deplored ! 
That is ever best that is nearest to us, 
and, indeed, the commonest pleasures 
and duties of daily life are, after all, our 
greatest blessings. 

Now, although larks are far more 
numerous in the fields than sparrows, 
during reaping-time excepted, not one in 
twenty that may be in the habit of seeing 
the birds daily could describe their 
plumage or the structure of their feet. 
Even those who keep these birds and value 
them highly—for they do that in the 
country—would not be able to tell you how 
many feathers the bird had in its wing or 
tail. I once pointed out the beauties of a 
fine lark to his owner. ‘‘ Ah well, ’tis just 
as you says,” he rejoined; “‘ but I niver 
sin it afore. I shell valley him more ’an 
iver I did now.” There are unexpected 
and untold beauties to be found in 
common birds if looked for. 

Apart from the raids made on them by 
bird-nesting boys, young larks rarely come 
to grief; and even at the hands of these 
they do not suffer much. The knowledge 
that there may be three or four nests in 
one field, and the finding of one of them, 
are very different matters. A lark’s nest is 
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a very artless affair to look at, but the most 
consummate art is used by the bird for 
the purpose of its concealment. Any 
hollow where the hoof of a cow or horse 
has splodged in when the ground was 
soft is carefully rounded up by the bird. 
There is something game-looking about 
young larks. Once, and once only, I 
accidentally touched with the toe of my 
boot a lark’s nest in crossing a erass- 
field. The young ones were nearly ready 
to fly; out they turned, like so many 
sentries, and challenged me. Those who 
may have had a similar experience will 
know all about that challenge note, for 
it does not mean fear or defiance. No 
other young birds that I have seen ever 
stand on their legs so high, or with such 
confidence, as these larks do. 

Considering that they are field song- 
sters, they suffer Kittle from their natural 
enemies in the nesting season. It is 
one of the mysteries of Nature, this pro- 
tective power that is accorded to all 
youngsters, furred and feathered ones 
included. No matter where the place 
chosen may be—and the closer to man 
and his surroundings the better—so very 
close is it at times that from that very fact 
their presence is never even suspected— 
they rear their young in peace. Cattle 
pass to and fro, biting a bit here and a bit 
there, but never, in the course of a life- 
long experience, have I ever known the 
tuft that hung over and concealed the nest 
bitten off by grazing cattle, or the nest 
trampled on by their hoofs. Others may 
have seen this, but I never have. It must 
be borne in mind that I refer to cases when 
the creature and its home have never been 
touched by human hands. No matter 
how clever the human bungler may think 
he has been, the birds know he has been 
there, and they act accordingly. Look at 
them and pass on, as I did, when I 
watched those young larks walk into their 
nest again. 


**“Cuckoo! cuckoo!” 


shouts the grey 
long-tailed bird as he flies, and those that 


hear and see him always note him, for he 
is considered by country folks to be a bird 
of good or evil omen. 

To see a cuckoo before 
some, we a bad omen. Things, 
as they have it, will then go crooked all 
through the ae But, if the bird is seen 
after bre akfast, everything will be propi- 
tious. There is hardly any ending to 
cuckoo lore. One fact is quite certain, 
the bird is a good friend to all those who 
cultivate the soil in any shape or way, as 
caterpillars form the principal part of its 


breakfast is, by 
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food. So partial is the bird to one hairy 
caterpillar, locally called ‘hairy oubit” 
and “‘devil’s ring,” that the bird’s stomach 
is lined with hairs to a very remarkable 
extent. 

When I was younger, one I knew who 
posed as a very great authority, would 
not believe that the young cuckoo shoul- 
dered the young of its foster-parents out 
of the nest, so that it might have all the 
food they could get for itself. 

It is a most wonderful phase of natural 
life, these dead young that the cuckoo has 
shouldered out beneath the nest, and the 
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just to keep his little nails in proper 
scratching order, in the almost perpen- 
dicular bank of a small dyke that acts as 
feeder to a watercress-bed, is very fre- 
quently finished up by the pipit as a nest- 
ing-site. Now, it would be impossible for 
the hen cuckoo to lay in a nest of that 
kind, but she can shuffle down, and drop 
the egg into it from her mouth. 

The life of a naturalist, if it were pro- 
longed for him well beyond the allotted 
time of three-score years and ten, and all 
his faculties preserved, until, at last, the 
golden bowl is broken, and the light dies 


YOUNG LARKS DISTURBED. 


“Out they turned, like so many sentries, and challenged me.” 


speckled parasite filling up the whole of it. 
And, in spite of all that, to think of his 
being most care fully fed and tended by his 
foster-parents! A young cuckoo is a bad 
lot. 

On the moors and commons of southern 
counties, in certain localities, cuckoos in 
their season were abundant before alter- 
ations had taken place. They are fairly 
numerous now, for I can get a young one 
from the nest out of which he has turned 
the right owners at almost any time in the 
right season. 

The egg of the cuckoo is very small, 
considering the size of the bird. This, 
when laid, the cuckoo—in seven cases out 
of ten, but there are excepti ies in 
her capacious mouth, and drops in the 
nest of the bird she has selected. Those 
who know the nesting habits of the tree 
and meadow pipits look for them where 
others would not. <A small hollow, for 
instance, which a water-vole has scratched, 


out, is only long enough to learn a little 
of what we shall know more about here- 
after; and, by the way, the life-odour of 
fresh earth, and the aromatic scent from 
waving trees, will keep a man young for a 
long time. 

In case our readers might fall in with a 
young cuckoo in the conditions above 
described, let me give a minute descrip- 
tion of what it looks like when it is 
feathered, but not yet able to fly. At first 

sight it is very like a young hawk. 

"The bill is dusky, and not so much 
hooked as that of the old bird; the 
margins of the gape, or mandibles, are 
yellow, the eyes brown. The upper parts 
are banded with dark grey, brown, and 
light red, the greater part of the feathers 
being tipped with reddish-white. The 
short wings, short compared to what they 
will be, are mottled much after the same 
manner. The fore part and sides of the 
neck are banded with blackish-brown and 
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white, with a tinge of red. The rest of 
the lower parts are white, with dusky bars ; 
the feet yellow. 

Nothing amiable can be said about 
young cuckoos, for, as they increase in 
size, they compel their foster-parents to 
slave for them. They are pugnacious to a 
degree; if you place your finger near 
them, they will peck at it and strike with 
their wings. This is not a peculiarity that 
belongs to the swallowing parasite alone ; 
to be just, we must state that the young of 
the turtle-dove—that emblem of gentle- 
ness—act in the same way as do the 
young cuckoos. 

The snipes, or heather bleaters, as they 
are called, have not yet quite deserted one 
of those old haunts in Surrey that I know, 
where at one time they could be seen all 
the year round in considerable numbers. 
But in the course of next year—1895—the 
few pairs that now frequent it will go, for 
preparations are well advanced for drain- 
ing the moor—the bog portion of it, not 
the heathery parts—for purposes of spade 
husbandry. Miles of what, four years ago, 
was swamp bog is now covered with vege- 
table gardens, and more will follow. 

Last November—1893—I was walking 
up the side of the bog meadow looking 
after snipes; this February to March, 
1894, I went there again for the same 
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purpose, and found to my astonishment a 
fine double-span glass-house, quite two 
hundred feet in length, erected in the 
centre of the now completely drained 
meadows, for fruit-growing ; the alders and 
reeds are all gone. 

Our favourite hunting-swamps are almost 
things of the past now. I have never 
heard that snipes move their young like 
the woodcocks do, and have never known 
them, at any time, to lead their chicks 
about in the open manner that the wood- 
cock will do at times, under favourable 
conditions. 

Young snipes, like their parents, are 
hideling squatters. At first they are not 
firm on their legs—at least, they appear to 
wobble a bit, as they tumble out of their 
flag-and-rush nest if alarmed. At the very 
first glance they might be taken for frogs 
on the jump. That is all you will see of 
them. As to looking after them, do not 
attempt it, for they are gone where you 
will not be able to follow. Young wood- 
cocks we could always have had if we 
wished, but young snipes were never 
offered, because they were not to be got 
at, alive and uninjured. 

Furred and feathered youngsters have 
the instinct of self-preservation largely 
developed ; in young snipes it is so to a 
remarkable degree. 
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THE PRINCE WILL NE’ER COME BACK AGAIN. 


She left the ball-room’s brilliant scene— 


The men, the music seemed so stale— 


And, picking up a magazine, 

She read a little fairy tale. 
Though childish was the old, old plot, 

The slightest bit of mere romance, 
Yet as she read she quite forgot 

Her partner waited for the dance. 


And soon the maiden found herselt 
In regions quite unknown to man, 
Mid thronging fairy, sprite, and elf, 
For this is how the story ran 
Beginning, Once upon a time 
There lived a lovely fury Prince, 
Whose kingdom was a sunny clime 
Which mortals have forgctien since. 





A Princess ruled the neighbouring land, 
And she was proud and fair as day. 
And though he long had sought her hand 
She answered neither Yea nor Nay. 

One day he had io cross the sea 
To fight an Ogre in his den. 
And ere he left, “ Farewell,” said he, 
“* Mayhap I’ll not come back again.” 


‘An idle fear!” she gaily said. 
His going seemed so light a thing, 
For in her heart she felt no dread, 
Nor did she cease to dance and sing. 
But days, and weeks, and months went by, 
No tidings ever came ; and then 
The Princess learned, alas! to sigh 
“I wish he would come back again!” 


One night a mighty wind arose, 
And blew about her rocky keep. 
The trembling Princess could not close 
Her wearied eyes in soothing sleep. 
And then, as by some magic art, 
A voice pealed forth across the fen, 
‘“‘ He fought, and bravely played his part— 
The Prince will ne’er come back again.” 


She mused—to her the fable bore 
The moral of the might-have-been ; 
And he was waiting at the door 
Who long had sought to make her Queen. 
His voice awoke her from her dream— 
*“Our waltz! You promised No. 10.” 
She answered, with a merry gleam, 
““T think we may go back again.” 


J. M. B. 





A VOYAGE OF THE 


By ROBERT 


F not /¢he ruler of the “ Queen’s 
Navee,” Lord Brassey may be counted 
a ruler, and a very widely respected ruler, 
of that important marine force, and it is 
in absolute defiance of the Gilbertian 
golden rule that he has attained to that 
honoured position. Not alone as states- 
man and _ politi- 
cian has he stuck 
to his desk and 
grown so rich 
that he was sent 
“by a pocket 
borough into Par- 
liament,” but he 
has found it 
necessary, in 
order to speak 
with authority on 
matters concern- 
ing the sea, to 
know something 
about it—of its 
boundlessness, its 
perils, its poten- 
tialities, and the 
methods by which 
it is controlled 
and utilised for 
the benefit of 
humanity. So it 
is by qualifying 
himself as an ex- 
pert seaman, and 
studying marine 
matters from the 


view-point of THE ‘‘SUNBEAM” UNDER A CLOUD OF CANVAS. 
the sailor, that the 
Governor of 
Victoria has come to be acknowledged 
as a world-wide authority on everything 
pertaining to the sea, and particularly 


to its naval occupants. Is not Lord 
Brassey one of the very few amateur sea- 
men in the world, if not the only one, 
who holds a master mariner’s certificate 
from the Board of Trade? And is it 
not a fact also that there are very 
few professional seamen who can navi- 
gate a vessel better than he? In 
his fine yacht, the Sunbeam, he has 


An early morning view tn the indian Ocean. 


“ SUNBEAM.” 
C. BURT. 


ploughed the main in every part of the 
world, through all weathers, and always 
without accident. So that on his appoint- 
ment as Governor of Victoria he had to 
consider his reputation as a practical sea- 
man, and eschew the landlubber methods 
of reaching his far- distant destination. 
There was his 
trim yacht the 
Sunbeam which 
had to go to 
Australia some- 
how. The high 
viceregal office to 
which he had 
been appointed 
demanded the 
maintenance of a 
certain dignity, 
and to some 
people, no doubt, 
this would appear 
impossible if the 
Queen’s repre- 
sentative acted as 
skipper of his own 
yacht. On the 
other hand, Lord 
Brassey recog- 
nised that here 
was an oppor- 
tunity of proving 
his capabilities 
and dauntless 
energy as a sea- 
man, which would 
be severely ques- 
tioned if he had 
taken his passage 
by mail steamer. So at the risk of danger, 
dignity, and delay, the master of the 
Sunbeam set out in his craft of 538 tons, 
yacht measurement, for his new home 
fourteen thousand miles away. 

The travels of Lord Brassey in the Sun- 
beam have already been made known 
through the medium of an agreeable 
volume, but for a long and venturesome 
voyage nothing in the naval Lord’s marine 
experience has been accomplished to equal 
the last trip from Portsmouth to Melbourne. 
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That it was long may be judged from the 
fact that the Sunbeam left Portsmouth on 
July 26, and did not reach Melbourne until 
exactly three months later. In actual 


LORD BRASSEY 


sailing, however, the voyage 


may be 
regarded as exceptionally speedy for so 


small a craft. Deducting stoppages at 
such places as Madeira, the Cape, and 
Western Australia, the actual sailing time 
for the 14,000 miles was sixty-six days. 
Out of this distance only 2500 ‘miles were 
navigated under steam. The Sunbeam’s 
sailing capacity is immense. Under a fine 
cloud of canvas, comprising balloon stay- 
sails, studding sails, jib topsails, and yard- 
gaff topsails, she can bowl along with the 
wind on her quarter at an average speed of 
fifteen knots an hour. The best run in one 
day was 315 knots, and the average daily 
speed between England and Australia was 
218 miles. A remarkably fine run was 
that between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Western Australia, which wasaccomplished, 
on the unusual latitude of thirty-five, in 
twenty-three days. The views given else- 
where will show the yacht running down 
the easting under a full cloud of canvas. 


A VOYAGE OF THE 


“ SUNBEAM.” 


It was on this portion of the voyage that 
the Sunbeam went through a trying ordeal, 
a graphic account of which Lord Brassey 
gives in his log. The yacht was a day or 








AT THE WHEEL, 


two out from the 
Lordship writes, 


Cape. ‘ At sunset,” his 
‘the wind drew round to 
north-west. All fore-and-aft canvas was 
stowed, and at 9 p.m. we were scud- 
ding before a fresh gale. The sea 
was still moderate, and so continued 
until after midnight, when I left the 
deck. In less than an hour we were 
struggling in the worst weather which 
the Sunbeam has ever encountered. Hap- 
pily, it was of short duration, and the 
change was due to our having entered 
the Agulhas current, which runs con- 
stantly to westward at the rate of three or 
four knots an hour, and opposing winds 
from westward causing a high, steep, and 
confused sea, which is particularly trying 
to small vessels. The Sunbeam scudded 
before the gale at the rate of thirteen knots 
under square foresails, foretopsails, and 
top-gallant sail, but with no fore-and-aft 
canvas set. She rolled greatly, though 
not deeply, and took in large quantities 
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of water in the waist on both sides. 
Three times we were filled nearly up to 
the rail. Never before in the history of 
the vessel has such a deluge of water 
been seen on her deck. It found its way 
below through imperfectly secured sky- 
lights in copious cascades. Sybil [ Lady 
Brassey] and all below behaved with 
splendid courage. The whole party were 
quickly at work bailing and mopping up, 
and when the carpenter appeared on the 
scene, cheery and resourceful, the influx 
of water was gradually arrested. I jumped 
into my clothes as quickly as I could after 
the sea began to break on board; but 
when I reached the deck the worst was 
already over. The seas were running 
longer and truer than when we were on 
the edge of the current in the compara- 
tively shoal waters of the Agulhas Bank. 
The old ship was behaving nobly, and 
steadily maintained a speed of thirteen 
knots for more than eight hours, and 
only shipping broken water over the 


AT MADEIRA: 


rail amidships. At the commence- 
ment of the gale the top-gallant yard 
parrel and sheet were carried away. By 
great exertions, continued for nearly two 


“ SUNBEAM.” 639 
hours, the top-gallant sail was secured. 
It is a feat which should be placed on 
record to the honour of Coker, the 
boatswain, and Allen and Coward, two 
able seamen who were with him on the 
yard. When the morning broke on the 
twentieth {of September] it was gratifying 
to find that the Sunbeam had sustained 
no injury in her hull or aloft.” A some- 
what similar experience was gone through 
when nearing the West Australian coast 
off Cape Leuwin. All the sail was torn 
off the Sunbeam except the lower topsail, 
and a fearful time was experienced by all 
on board. During the gale the yacht gave 
a terrific lurch, hurling Lord Brassey on 
his head against the steering binnacle. 
Though suffering a severe shock his 
Lordship was not seriously injured, 
though, as he himself said, it was a 
miracle he was not killed. 

Beyond these rough experiences the 


voyage, though somewhat tedious through 
its length, was most enjoyable. 


Two days 


LUNCH ON THE MOUNTAIN-SIDE. 


were spent at Madeira in most agreeable 
fashion, and one of the pleasures indulged 
in was that of lunching on the mountain- 
side, as shown in the views. At this point 
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Lord Brassey’s daughter, the Hon. Mrs. 
Egerton, and Miss Street, a friend of the 
family, left the yacht and returned to 
England, and the rest of the voyage was 
completed with Lord and Lady Brassey, 
Mr. Henry Hannen (son of the late Lord 


Hannen of Divorce Court fame), and 


Dr. Morton, medical officer (responsible 
for the excellent photographs illustrating 
this article), on board. 

Neptune came on board in the usual 
style on crossing the line, Lord Brassey 


LORD BRASSEY IN VICTORIA: 


receiving him dressed in the full uniform of 
a naval commander, while Lady Brassey 
occupied a chair of state. After the usual 
colloquy, rockets were sent up, and there 
was a flare of blue lights in the tropical 
and clear atmosphere. Among the places 
touched at en route were St. Vincent, 
St. Helena, Capetown, and Albany; and 
during the whole voyage Lord Brassey 
had control of the vessel, with Captain 
Macdonald as navigating officer in case of 
emergency. Lord Brassey's navigation is 
spoken of as perfect, the most remarkable 
thing about it being the absolute accuracy 
with which he always judged the land- 


THE 
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falls. While navigating the vessel, he did 
not omit to take part in the rougher work. 
There was scarcely a morning during the 
voyage on which he did not take a hand 
at pumping water, and he frequently assisted 
at the wheel and at hauling in and setting 
the sails. He has an enormous capacity 
for work, and when he was not engaged 
in the management of the yacht he 
was busy reading books, from Homer's 
“Odyssey” to Jenks’s “History of 
Victoria,” marking passages and indexing 


THE MELBOURNE CUP PARTY AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 


them in his peculiar style with the aid 
of boxes. 

The courage shown by Lady Brassey in 
undertaking such a long and trying voyage 
is highly spoken of by her distinguished 
husband. She was several times flooded 
out and often pitched about in a most 
unmerciful manner, but, like a true sea- 
woman, she never complained and was 
never nervous. She is an enthusiastic 
yachtswoman, and almost as _ skilful a 
navigator as Lord Brassey. Her interest 
in the navigation of the yacht was great 
and unceasing, and almost every day she 
assisted at the operation of determining the 
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ship’s position by means of the sun. Three 
separate calculations were invariably made 
by Lord and Lady Brassey and Captain 
McDonald, and her Lady ship’ s handling of 
the sextant was always to be relied on. 
When Lord Brassey agreed to succeed 
Lord Hopetoun as Governor of Victoria, 
it was generally conceded that he would 
have a difficult task in attaining to the 
great popularity of his youthful and 
esteemed predecessor. Those, however, 
who were aware of Lord Brassey’s kindly 
benevolence, statesmanlike qualities, and 
broadly democratic views in England, 
entertained no doubt that he and his kind- 
hearted and genial wife would soon win 
their way into the affections of the Vic- 
torian people. This assumption has very 
quickly proved correct, for during the first 
few months of Lord and Lady Brassey’s 
occupancy of Melbourne Government 
House, they have, by means of liberal 
entertainment, a readiness to patronise 


and attend functions of all kinds, from 
banquets to humble missionary gatherings, 
and the exercise of generosity towards all 
charitable movements, laid the foundation 
of a widespread and thoroughly sincere 
popularity, which bids fair to eclipse the 
general liking evinced towards all previous 


Governors. The fact that Lord’ Brassey 
sailed his own yacht, the well-known 
Sunbeam, 14,000 miles, to Australia, was 


sufficient to assure his popularity among a 
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people whose prosperity is largely con- 
cerned with those who go down to the sea 
in ships, and the ties of affection between 
him and the people of Victoria have been 
and are being strengthened by the lively 
interest he takes in the public affairs and 
amusements of the community. A great 
fillip has been given to cycling, yachting, 
hunting, and rowing in Victoria owing to 
the fact that Lord and Lady Brassey are 
keen lovers of these sports, and scarcely a 
morning passes without one or the other 
taking a spin on the cycle or a canter on 
horseback. From an aristocratic point of 
view the Government House has rarely 
contained a more distinguished company 
than that which graced it during the great 
Melbourne racing carnival a month or 
two ago. Besides Lord and Lady Brassey 
and their staff (the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Lord Richard Nevill, Captain Freeman 
Thomas, and Captain Wallington), there 
have been staying at the House Lady 
Maud Warrender (the Earl of Shaftesbury’s 
sister and wife of the Commander of the 
British Fleet in Chinese waters), Admiral 
Cyprian-Bridge (Commander of the Aus- 
tralian Squadron), the Hon. Mrs. Freeman- 
Thomas (Lord Brassey’s daughter), Mr. 
Henry Hannen (son of the late Lord 
Hannen), the Hon. Mrs. Cavendish, Miss 
Dalley (daughter of the Chief Justice 

of New South Wales), and Lieutenant 
Duff, R.N 





HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


At various periods of her reign, with two groups taken on the wedding day 
of Princess Beatrice and the late Prince Henry of Battenberg. 
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DOWNEY, THE QUEEN’S PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Illustrations from Photographs by W. and D. Downey, Ebury Street. 


HE name of Downey has a world- 

wide fame, and it is one that suggests 
two things —excellent photography in 
general, and royal photography in par- 
ticular ; for among the many distinguished 
heads Mr. Downey has posed during along 
career, some are crowned, while others 
have the crown in prospect. But chiefly, 
of course, it is as the favourite photographer 
of her Majesty Queen Victoria that Mr. 
W. Downey, head of the celebrated firm 
of W. and D. Downey, is known to fame. 
For quite a generation Mr. Downey has 
been the constant recipient of royal com- 
mands, so it may easily be inferred that a 
talk with the “‘ Grand Old Photographer,” 
as he has been styled, was not without 
peculiar interest. 

I found Mr. Downey (writes a repre- 
sentative of Zhe English Illustrated Maga- 
zine) at home in his pleasant residence, 
10, Nevern Square, Earl’s Court, where 
he received me with old - fashioned 
courtesy and geniality. ‘I have been a 
good. deal interviewed lately,” he began, 
“and I fear that it will be difficult to 
find anything new to say, but I think 
we may manage to find something 
for your ‘Morning Call’ that has not 
yet been said.” 


I assured Mr. Downey that his long and 
interesting experience must necessarily 
contain more reminiscences than a few 
brief interviews could exhaust. And so it 
proved; for although my host declared 
with a quiet smile that he didn’t feel quite 
up to being interviewed, he gradually 
unfolded a story which made one wish the 
veteran would compile his reminiscences. 
Indeed, Mr. Downey told me much more 
than these pages at my disposal will 
permit me to record. 

“You know,” said Mr. Downey, “there 
is a report going about that I ama Scotch- 
man, and with it goes an anecdote con- 
cerning what I amalleged to have said to the 
Queen. The story is now twenty-five years 
old, and sees the light every little while, 
but it is absolutely untrue. Yes, it was 
once contradicted in an evening paper ; so 
also was the statement about my nation- 
ality. I ama North of England man—not 
a Scotchman at all.” 

“It was in the North that you began 
business, I think, Mr. Downey ?” 

“Yes, in my birthplace, South Shields. 
That was about forty years ago. From 
Shields, after some business connection 
with Bligh and Morpeth, the firm moved 
to Newcastle and finally to London. At 
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Sir William Knollys, whom I shall gratefully 
remember to the end of my life. By the 
way, here are a few of the kind letters I 
have received from royalty expressing 
their satisfaction with my work. You 
may look at them if you’ll promise to 
repeat nothing you may see.” And Mr. 
Downey handed me several missives. It 
is no breach of confidence, however, to 
state that the kindly tone of the letters 
showed that Mr. Downey is valued in high 
quarters not wholly in a_ professional 
capacity. 

“T have also,” went on Mr. Downey, 
“letters from Bright, Cobden, and many 
distinguished statesmen, Sir George Grey 
among the number, and I have letters 
from people noted in the artistic world— 
poets, painters, authors, and actors. By 
the way, here is a story hitherto unpub- 
lished ‘about Mr. Ruskin, William Bell 
Scott, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti: 1 was 
taking their portraits together, and for the 
purpose of grouping would have had Mr. 
Ruskin sit down. But no; his reverence 
for Rossetti was so great that he would 
not sit down in his presence, and so 
had to be taken standing. Some more 














































HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AT BALMORAL CASTLE. 


One of the earliest portraits of her Majesty 
taken by 





Messrs. Downey. 
















the outset of my career I received great 
encouragement from eminent men. John 
Bright said I was sure to succeed, and Mr. 
Spurgeon gave me similar heartening. I 
have tried to realise it, and if I have 
succeeded all the merit I can claim is that 
of industry. 

‘““My first royal photograph was one 
of the Princess of Wales, taken about 
thirty years ago at the York Agricultural 
Show. That was followed by the Prince’s 
command to come to Abergeldie. The 
photographs taken there were so success- 
ful that her Majesty sent the late Sir Henry 
Ponsonby to bid me come on to Balmoral, 
where the Queen gave me her first sitting. 
Since then I have been constantly 
employed by her Majesty and other 
members of the royal family, also by 
many foreign Courts.” 

Then with affectionate regret Mr. 
Downey referred to the late Sir Henry 
Ponsonby. ‘‘ During twenty-eight years,” 
he said, “I found him always the same 
courteous and amiable gentleman, the 
Queen’s most devoted and faithful servant. 
I have many kind letters from him, which 
I shall always value. Among other charm- 
ing men in the royal service | may mention 
Sir Christopher Teesdale and the late 
























HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


On the Day of Thanksgiving for the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales. 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES. rHE LATE PRINCE LEOPOLD, DUKE OF ALBANY, 
Zaken at Abergeldie Castle, 1 , AND PRINCESS LOUISE, MARCHIONESS OF LORNI 


Taken at Balmoral Castle, 1871 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES, WITH THE LATI THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR AND PRINCE GEORGE, : - 
Taken at Abergeldte Castle, about 1 


Taken at Aberzeldie Castle, 1870. 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
In her study at Windsor Castle, 1891. 
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anecdotes may occur to me at Ebury Street, 
for I should like you to come to the 
studio, just to make the Call complete. 
In the meantime, perhaps you will accom- 
pany me over the house, which I look 
upon as the reward of a long professional 
career.” 

As we went up to the drawing-room, 
Mr. Downey paused on the landing and 
called my attention to a most interesting 
relic of Gustave Doré—the palette and 
brushes last used by that great painter. 
Fortunately, the paint has been allowed to 
remain just as it was when Doré laid down 
his tools for ever. 

“I don’t boast of pictures at all,” my 
host explained; “‘ but I have one or two 
that are of interest. This is a drawing by 
Doré, that is Richardson’s ‘ Wreckers,’ 
and there is a Turner water-colour. Some 
of my pictures are interesting chiefly to 
myself from their associations. This, for 
instance,” said Mr. Downey, after we had 
descended to the dining-room, “is a 
portrait of the late Mr. Robert Ingham, 
M.P. for South Shields, who was through 
life my valued friend. Ah, he was an 
upright man of the old school. When I 
was a lad I thought of the Government 


THE DUKE OF YORK, 


In early childhood. 
March 1896 
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Service, but a defect in my left eye dis- 
qualified me, after I had passed my 
examination. A word from Mr. Ingham 


PRINCESS MARY, DUCHESS OF TECK, 
AND PRINCESS MAY. 


would have got over that, but he would not 
say it. I think they are rarer now, such 
grand old English gentlemen.” 

Mr. Downey is most grateful to his 
friends in the North and the Press 
generally for the long-continued interest 
they have shown in his career, and last 
Christmas brought him a valuable remem- 
brance from Mr. H. S. Edwards, ship- 
builder, of Bythorn, Corbridge-on-Tyne, 
with the following inscription— 

H. S. E., to his old Friend, 
WILLIAM DowNEeEY, 

in remembrance of the years 1844 to 1851 

at the High Dock, South Shields, 

and in admiration of the sterling qualities 

by which he has become 
Her Majesty’s favourite Photographer, 
and that of most of the Royal families of Europe. 
Xmas 13895. 


The people in the North are evidently 

proud of the success of Messrs. Downey. 
Then we returned to Mr. Downey’s cosy 

sanctum, where he showed me his auto- 


graph album, which, with Northern 
caution, he keeps in an iron safe, for it 
contains a collection of signatures that 
possibly could not be matched anywhere. 
The signature of her Majesty is of especial 
UU 
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THE DUCHESS OF TECK AND PRINCE 


OF TECK. 


ADOLPHUS 


interest, for it was inscribed at the moment 
of taking the now famous photograph 
which represents the Queen in the act of 
writing. The distinguished signatures in 
that volume would require an article to 
themselves; but one cannot be passed 
over—that of George, the blind King of 
Hanover. Mr. Downey next took from 
his bookcase a volume of Eliza Cook’s 
verses, which contains an autograph poem 
on the fly-leaf. ‘I knew Eliza Cook 
intimately for many years,” continued my 
entertainer, ‘“‘and though I have parted, 
perhaps too generously, with many auto- 
graphs of hers, nothing would make me 
give up this one. The poem, you see, is 
inscribed to me, and was the first literary 
work undertaken by my old friend after a 
long illness. It has been set to music for 
my Own private use.” 

As we proceeded to Ebury Street Mr. 
Downey told me something more of the 
history of the firm. “I have not altogether 
retired,” he said, “ 
the responsibility of the firm is now taken 
off my shoulders by my son, Mr. W. E. 
Downey, the managing partner. I may 
say that several lives have been devoted to 
the building up of the business. My son’s 
mother did much for it and also my late 


but a large portion of 


brother, Mr. Daniel Downey. My elder 
brother, too, Mr. James Downey, J.P., 
now of South Shie Ids, though nota partner, 
was long connected with me in my work, 
chiefly as foreign correspondent. He isa 
most studious man and a great linguist. 
At present the weight of seventy-two years 
has not prevented him from taking up the 
study of Spanish.” 

Arrived at the studio, of which the 
gallery is the largest in London, Mr. 
Downey fulfilled his promise of telling me 
something about his illustrious sitters. 

“I think I attained my success with 
royalty,” he confessed, *‘ by being perfectly 
natural and by avoiding all undue fuss. 
That is what her Majesty likes best. When 
she honours me with a sitting she tells me 
at once how many minutes she has to spare, 
and, although the time is generally brief, 
the sitting is always got over successfully. 
On one occasion I remember the Queen 
had just five minutes to spare, and in that 
time I had to take her alone and also with 
two of the Princesses of Hesse. The 
result was perfectly satisfactory. At the 
same time the great Lord Derby was 
awaiting an audience of the Queen. Asa 
humorous incident, I might mention the 
day when I took two of the Princesses of 
Hesse in the act of photographing one of 


the ladies in waiting, and a very pleasant 


picture it was. Now I shall show you 
the latest photographs of the family at 
Sandringham. 
These pictures 
are not yet 
published, but 
they will be by 
the time this 
interview ap- 
pears. Many 
of these new 
photographs 
have been re- 
produced as 
enamels on 
copper, and 
have been 
mounted as 
cigarette- 
cases, match- 
boxes, and so 
forth, to serve 
as birthday and 
other presents. 
The principal 
photograph is 
a complete 
family group, containing the Prince and 
Princess with all their children, their 
daughter-in-law, their son-in-law, their 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
AND HER ELDEST DAUGHTER, 
PRINCESS LOUISE. 

















THE PKINCESS OF WALES 
HER GRANDCHILDREN, LADY ALEXANDRA 
AND LADY MAUD DUFF. 
Taken at Mar Lodge, September 1894. 














prospective 
Edward of York. 
traits, perhaps the most interesting at. the 
present moment is that of Princess Maud 
of Wales and Prince Charles of Denmark.’ 

Mr. Downey took up yet another of = 


and little Prince 
Among the other por- 


son-in-law, 


new photographs. ‘ This,” he said, ‘ 
also just about to be published : you see it 
represents the Princess of Wales with 
Prince Edward of York in her arms—a 
very pretty picture. I suggested—and her 
Royal Highness was pleased to give her 
consent—that the picture should be called 
‘ Grandma’s Darling,’ and with that title it 
will shortly be given to the world. On 
that table, again, is another portrait of the 
little Prince, a fine piece of colour-work 
on porcelain, which goes to the Princess 
May immediately.” To — George 
Meredith, I thought Prince Edward might 
in this picture be called “ A Dainty Rogue 
on Porcelain.” 

Continuing our walk round the gallery, 
Mr. Downey pointed out innumerable 
specimens of his work, and about nearly 


every one he had something notable to 
remark. The favourite portrait of her 
Majesty, for example, has been three 


times reproduced during the last quarter 
of a century—the Queen assuming the 
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same pose on each occasion. Then Mr. 
Downey had a word to say about portraits 
of some uncrowned kings. The finest 


of these is his splendid likeness of the 
late Professor Huxley, which no less an 
authority than the late Lord Leighton 
pronounced to be the best portrait he had 
ever seen. That artist’s portrait has a 
prominent place in the gallery, and Mr. 
Downey drew my attention spe cially to two 
large portraits of Mr. Balfour and Mr. John 
Morley. “These,” the photographer ex- 
plained, “are not enlargements, but are done 
direct on plates measuring 18 in. by 24in.’ 

A few steps up from the gallery on the 
first floor is the studio proper, where Mr. 
Downey brings the camera to bear on his 
distinguished patrons. 

“It has always been my principle,” he 
said as he led the way to the studio, “to 
have this apartment within easy reach of 
the first floor. I have held these premises 
twenty-three or twenty-four years, and have 
greatly extended them. At first the 
premises were very small. It is curious 
to remember that while this addition was 







































































































































PRINCE EDWARD OF YORK, 
On the first anniversary of his birth. 
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building, and before the glass was on the 
roof, I photographed the Marquis of Lorne 
here. There is one peculiarity about our 
studio,” he continued : “‘ no sitter ever sees 
the operator putting his head under a cloth. 
This tent-like contrivance obviates that 
difficulty, for the operator and camera are 
placed inside it, and the thick curtains 
give sufficient darkness for him to focus 
without resorting to the odd performance 
usually gone through.” 

After a visit to the various departments 
of the establishment, Mr. Downey 
took me downstairs to the base- 
ment, where all his negatives are 
arranged on interminable rows of 
shelves by a system so complete 
that any negative can in a minute 
or two be produced. For the 
present article he chose out a 
plate on which various photo- 
graphs of the Queen are com- 
bined. ‘There is no print of 
this at present in existence,” 
he remarked, ‘‘ but I intend to 
have one made for Zhe English 
Illustrated Magazine. And here 
is a very uncommon portrait of 
the Princess Louise, to whose 
artistic skill we have often been 
indebted for suggestions.’ 

‘And now, “Mr. Downey,” I 
said, “may I see your large 
studio where your celebrated art 
studies and ‘theatrical portraits 
are taken?” 

Mr. Downey willingly acqui- 
esced, and conducted me to the 
apartment in question. “It was 
just here,” he explained, “that 
we took the recent portrait of A 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson and Mrs. v 
Patrick Campbell as Romeo and : 
Juliet. The necessary properties 
were brought here, and before 
the artists paid their visit two 
representatives were posed and 
the proper light was arranged. 
Next day the picture was secured : 
the most successful character portrait ever 
produced. It is having a tremendous 
sale. Every week some three or four of our 
pictures are reproduced in the illustrated 
journals.” 

‘“What would you count your 
popular royal pertrait ?” I inquired. 

‘“* «Four Generations,’ taken on christen- 
ing day at White Lodge,” Mr. Downey 
replied. ‘I have two pictures of ‘Four 
Generations’—the one with the Queen, 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, 
and Prince Edward; the other with 
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CALLS. 651 
the King and Queen of Denmark, the 
Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Fife, 
and Lady Alexandra Duff, a_ picture 
which has also taken well with the 
public. 

“Long ago our first great popular 
portrait was the familiar one representing 
the Princess of Wales with the infant 
Princess Louise, now Duchess of Fife, on 
her back. A great many people refused 
to believe that it was a genuine portrait. 
‘You have got somebody to pose for it,’ 
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VERSES ADDRESSED TO MR. WILLIAM DOWNEY 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


they declared. It took really a tremendous 
hold on the public.” 

Then Mr. Downey turned the conversa- 
tion into another channel, and unfolded a 
curious story. Once upon a time there 
were two celebrated beauties, who had, of 
course, been photographed by Mr. Downey. 
Now it chanced that these two fair ones 
were each in love with the same man; 
consequently, they did not love each other 
in all sincerity. Coming one day to the 
studio, the first beauty, who shall be name- 
less, saw the portrait of the second, who 
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shall also remain incognita. Silently the 
first turned the portrait of her rival to the 
wall and went to another part of the room. 
Enter, by some strange chance, Beauty 
the Second in time to see what had taken 
place. Smiling her sweetest on Mr. 
Downey, she inquired, ‘‘ Ah, what is that 
woman doing here ; come for her royalties, 
I suppose?” The tale did not end there, 
but the sequel is still rather incomplete, so 
there is no need to say more. ‘Good 
enough for Pinero, isn’t it?” said Mr. 
Downey, as he completed the incomplete 
part, and I was not slow to acknowledge 
that it was so, more especially the incom- 
plete part. 

There is nu lack of romance in Mr. 
Downey’s business. On another occasion 
he had in his studio a particularly fine 
porcelain photograph of a_ beautiful 
woman. One morning in came one of 
the lady’s countless admirers, who asked 
the price of the picture. The sum of 
thirty guineas was named and paid down 
at once. Scarcely had the happy pur- 
chaser departed when in came a second 
admirer, also eager for the portrait. On 
hearing that it had just been sold he 
exclaimed bitterly, ‘‘ 1 would have given a 
hundred guineas for it!” In the afternoon 


. . MISS M Y NDERSON AS J tT 
Mr. Downey was amused to read in his oe er se yee 


AND MRS. STIRLING AS THE NURSE, IN 
** ROMEO AND JULIET.” 


evening paper that the two gallants had 
met in no very retired spot and had dis- 
cussed the matter briskly. They did not 
meet by appointment, and neither had 
brought a friend with him, but these 
trifling omissions proved no obstacle to 
the liveliness of their foregathering. It is 
highly probable that up to the time of 
publication of this article very few people 
had any idea of the amusing circumstances 
immediately preceding an adventure that 
was a nine-days’ wonder to the town. 

At this point we were joined by Mr. 
W. E. Downey, with whom I had a pleasant 
chat, chiefly regarding the success of the 
firm’s manifold publications. Among 
art studies ‘‘ The Arrow and the Song” 
has been one of the most successful. 
The copyright has just been disposed of by 
the Messrs. Downey for a substantial sum. 

Just before I took leave, Mr. Downey, 
as a final good thing, showed me a letter 
from Sarah Bernhardt, one of his most 
enthusiastic, as she is one of his most 
gifted patrons — enthusiastic for Mr. 
Downey, I mean ; for these are the words 
of the great Sarah’s politico-photographic 
creed, ‘‘ Though I live under a Republic, 
MR. WILLIAM DOWNEY. I can still say, ‘ Vive de Roi—Downey!’” 








THE AMERICAN RUN THAT BREAKS THE WORLD’S 


RECORD 
By HARRY 


\ \ J HEN, on Aug. 22 last, a train was 


run over what is known as the 
West Coast line (of the London and 
North-Western and the Caledonian Rail- 
ways) from London to Aberdeen, a 
distance of 540 miles, at an average speed 
while running of 63°93 miles an hour, the 
English Press hailed with a jubilation 
which was almost clamorous the fact that 
the world’s record for long-distance speed 
rested once more with Great Britain. From 
the tone which the English newspapers 
adopted, it appeared that they believed 
that the record then made was one which 
could not be beaten in the United States, 
but that two former records of the New 


York Central represented the maximum 
speed obtainable on an American railway 
with American engines. 

Undoubtedly the West Coast: run was a 


remarkable one. But English judges were 
mistaken as to the permanence of the 
record. It was left unchallenged for just 
twenty days—or until Sept. 11—when the 
cable carried to England the unpleasant 
news that the New York Central had 
covered the 436°32 miles from New York 
to East Buffalo at an average speed, when 
running, of 64°26 miles an hour, or about 
one-third of a mile an hour faster than the 
English performance. 

There was still left to the Englishman, 
however, one loophole for escape from a 
confession of defeat. It will be noticed 
that the distance from New York to 
Buffalo is rather more than 100 miles 
shorter than that from London to Aber- 
deen. It was yet possible for the English- 
man to say: “ We are talking only about 
long-distance speeds; we do not con- 
sider anything under 500 miles a long 
distance.” 

The record, in fact, for a distance of over 
500 miles was still with England. 

There are not many railways in the 
United States in which a sustained high 
speed for a distance of over 500 miles 
would be possible. In England the run is 


IN RAILWAY 


SPEED 


PERRY ROBINSON. 


made, as already stated, over the connect- 
ing lines of two companies. In this 
country, while there are not a few roads 
which have over 500 miles of first-class 
track in excellent condition, there is usually 
at some point in that distance an obstacle 
(either steep grades to cross a mountain 
range, or bad curves, or a river to be 
ferried) sufficient to prevent the making of 
arecord. On the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, from Chicago to Buffalo, there 
exists no such impediment, and between 
the outskirts of the two cities the distance 
is 510°: miles. It was an informal conver- 
sation between certain officers of the New 
York Central, and the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railways, at which Dr. 
W. Seward Webb, president of the Wagner 
Palace Car Company, was present, that the 
idea of attempting to beat the English 
record on this piece of track was first 
suggested ; and before the conversation 
was ended Dr. Webb had undertaken to 
see that the necessary preliminaries were 
arranged and that the attempt was made. 
In making comparison of different runs 
there are other matters to be taken into 
consideration besides the mere distance 
covered and the speed attained. It is not 
possible exactly to equalise all conditions— 
as, for instance, those of wind and weather, 
or of the physical character of the track in 
the matter of grades and curves. Entire 
equality in all particulars could only be 
attained in the same way as it is attained 
in horse-racing—namely, by having two 
trains run side by side on parallel tracks. 
Certain conditions there are, however, 
which are more important, and which can 
be equalised. One of these is the weight 
of the train hauled. The English load 
was a light one—67 tons (English), or 
147,400 lb. This was little more than one 
quarter of the load hauled by the New 
York Central engine on its magnificent 
run, when the weight of the cars making 
the train was 565,000lb. With the types 
of locomotive used on the Lake Shore and 



































































































































































































































































634 THE 
Michigan Southern it was’ not possible to 
haul at record-breaking speed any such 
load as this. It was enough if the load 
should be about double that of the English 
train. This was attained by putting to- 
gether two heavy Wagner parlour cars of 
92,500lb. each, and Dr. Webb’s private 
car ‘‘Elsmere,” which alone weighs 
119,500 lb.—or more than three-fourths 
of the weight of the entire English train. 
The total weight of the three Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern cars was 304,500 lb. 

The last important condition to be taken 
into consideration is the number of stops 
made. It should be explained that when 
speed is reckoned “when running” or 
‘‘exclusive of stops” (the phrases mean 
the same thing), the time consumed in 
stops is deducted—the time, that is, when 
the wheels are actually at rest. No 
deduction, however, is made for the loss of 
time in slowing up to a stop or in getting 
under way again. On the run of the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, for instance, 
an irregular or unexpected stop was made 
when the train was running at a speed of 
about seventy-one miles an hour. The 
train was actually at rest for 2 minutes and 
5 seconds. That allowance, therefore, was 
made for the stop. It is unnecessary to 
say that the secondary loss of time in 
bringing the train to a standstill and in 
regaining speed was much greater ; but for 
these (aggregating probably five or six 
minutes) there was no allowance. It is 
evident, therefore, that the number of 
times that a train has to slow down and 
get under way again is an important factor 
in the average speed of a long run. Inthe 
English run two stops were made. The 
schedule for the Lake Shore run provided 
for four stops. A fifth stop, as has already 
been stated, was made, which was not on 
the programme. 

These, then, were the conditions under 
which the now famous run of Oct. 24, 
1895, was accomplished: A train weigh- 
ing twice as much as the English train 
was to be hauled for a distance of over 
500 miles, making four stops en route, at a 
speed, when running, greater than 63°93 
miles an hour. Incidentally it was hoped 
also that the New York Central’s speed of 
€_,*76 miles an hour would be beaten. 

No public announcement was made of 
the undertaking in advance, for the 
sufficient reason that the gentlemen in 
charge were well aware of the difficulty of 
the task in which they were engaged and 
the many chances of failure. -They had no 
desire to have such a failure made un- 
necessarily public. No one was informed 
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of what was in hand except the officials and 
employés of the Lake Shore road, whose 
co-operation was necessary; one daily 
newspaper (the Chicago Z7ibune); the 
Associated Press ; and two gentlemen who 
were invited to attend as official time- 
keepers, Messrs. H. P. Robinson and 
Willard A. Smith—the former being the 
editor of the Railway Age, and the latter 
the ex-chief of the Transportation Depart- 
ment at the Chicago World’s Fair. 

It was at two o’clock of the morning of 
Oct. 24 that the train, which had been 
waiting since early in the evening on a 
side-track in the Lake Shore station at 
Chicago, slipped unostentatiously away 
behind a switch-engine, which was to haul 
it as far as One Hundredth Street, where 
the start was to be made. Here there was a 
wait of nearly an hour, until the time fixed 
for starting—half past three. There was 
plenty to be done at the last moment to 
occupy the time of waiting, however. There 
were last messages to be sent back to 
Chicago; last orders to be sent on ahead ; 
telegrams containing weather bulletins, 
which promised fair weather all the way 
to Buffalo, to be read; and, finally, the 
preparations to be made for time-taking. 

One of the timekeepers, taking two 
stop watches in his hand, started the split 
second hands of both with one move- 
ment of his muscles exactly together. To 
one or other of these timepieces all the 
watches on the train were set. 

In one of the parlour cars as nearly as 
might be in the middle of the length of 
the train, two tables were set, one on either 
side of the aisle. The timekeepers had 
agreed to relieve each other at each stop 
at the end of a division, one being always 
on duty, and the other close at hand to 
verify any record on which a question 
might arise. ‘The timekeeper on duty sat 
at one of the tables, watch in _ hand. 
Opposite to him was a representative of 
the railway company, with no power to 
originate a record, but to check each stop 
in case an error should occur. Across the 
aisle sat the official recorder, a representa- 
tive of the Wagner Palace Car Company, 
and opposite to him a representative of the 
daily press. 

For two minutes before the time for 
starting silence settled down upon the car. 
The shades were pulled down over every 
window. Inside the car was brilliantly 


lighted with Pintsch gas; and the eyes of 
every man were on the face of the watch 
which each held in his hand, and his finger 
was ready to press the stop which splits the 
second hand. 


The two minutes passed 
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slowly, and the silence was almost painful 
as the watches showed that the moment 
was close at hand. Suddenly the smallest 
perceptible jerk told that the wheels had 
moved, and on the instant the split-hand 
of every watch in the car had recorded the 
fact. 

‘* Three—twenty-nine—twenty-seven ! ” 
announced the timekeeper. 

“* Three—twenty-nine—twenty-seven ! ” 
echoed the representative of the railway 
company. 

“ Three—twenty-nine—twenty-seven |” 
called the recorder as he entered the figures 
on the sheet before him. 


6 599,” 


OF THE FIVE ENGINES USED IN 


“ Three—twenty-nine—twenty-seven ! ” 
said the member of the Press. 

The start had been made three seconds 
ahead of time, and each member of the 


party 
ahead. 

Over each division of the road the 
superintendent of that division rode as 
‘* caller off” of the stations as they were 
passed. It was necessary, during the first 
hours of darkness especially, that someone 
should do this who was familiar with every 
foot of the track—someone who would not 
have to rely on eyesight alone, but to 
whose accustomed senses every sway of 
the car as a curve was passed and every 
sound of the wheels on bridge or culvert 
would be familiar. 


settled himself down to the work 
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The first station, Whiting, is only three 
and one-half miles from the starting-point. 
The night outside was intensely black, and 
it was doubtful whether even the practised 
eye and ear of Superintendent Newell 
would be able to catch the little station as 
it went by. With one eye on our watches, 
therefore, we all had also one anxious eye 
on him where he sat with his head hidden - 
behind the shade that was drawn behind 
him, a blanket held over the crevices to 
shut out every ray of light, and his face 
pressed close against the glass. The 
minutes passed slowly—one, two, three, 
four, five! Whiting must be very near 


THE TRAIN FROM ELKHART TO TOLEDO. 


THE RUN FOUR WERE OF THIS TYPE. 


and—but, just as we began to fear that 
he had missed the station, the word 
came— 

** Ready 
sponse 

** Ready for Whiting !” 

A few short seconds of 
then— 

‘“‘“Now!” 

Instantly the muscles of the waiting 
fingers throbbed on the split-stop ; but no 
quicker than the roar told that the car was 
already passing the station. 

** Three—thirty-four—forty-five! ” called 
the timekeeper. 

“« Three—thirty-four—forty-five !” 

** Three—thirty-four—forty-five ! ” 

“* Three—thirty-four—forty-five ! ” 


for Whiting!” and the re- 


silence, and 
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It was an immense relief to find that the 
system “‘ worked.” 

When the warning ‘‘ Ready for Pine ”— 
the next station, six miles further on— 
came from behind the envelope of window- 
shade and blanket, we were at our ease, 
and the record, ‘‘ Three—forty-one— 
three ” was called and echoed and tossed 
across the car with confidence. 

By the time that Millers—fifteen miles 
from the start—was passed, the train was 
moving at a sneed of over a mile a minute, 
and at every mile the velocity increased. 
At La Porte, forty-five miles from the start, 
the speed was sixty-six miles an hour ; and 
fourteen miles further on, at Terre C oupee, 
it reached to seventy. It was fast running 
while it lasted, but it did not last long. 
The next station showed that the spe ed 
was down to sixty-seven miles an hour, and 
at the next it was barely over sixty. A 
speed of a mile a minute, however, is high 
enough when passing through the heart of 
a city like South Bend, Indiana. South Bend 
is understood to have a city ordinance 
forbidding trains to run within the city 
limits at a speed exceeding fifteen miles an 
hour; but, if any good citizen of South 


Bend was shocked that night at being 
waked from his morning sleep by the roar 
of the flying train, it is to be hoped that he 


forgot his resentment before evening. 
Then he knew that he had been waked in 
a good cause, and that, if the city ordi- 
nance had been broken, it was broken in 
good company—the world’s record suffered 
with it. 

To those inside the cars nothing but 
their watches told them of the rate of 
speed. Of the party on board every man 
was familiar with railway affairs; but there 
was not one who was not surprised at the 
smoothness of the track and the complete 
absence of uncomfortable motion. Only 
by lifting a window-shade and straining 
the eyes into the blackness of the night to 
see the red sparks streaming by or the dim 
outlines of house and tree loom up and 
disappear was it possible to appreciate the 
velocity at which the train was moving. 

Fifteen miles from South Bend the first 
stop was made, at Elkhart, and one-sixth 
of the run was over—87°4 miles in 85°4 
minutes, or a speed of 61°38 miles an hour. 

That was good work, but it was not 
breaking records. It had not been expected, 
however, that the best speed would be made 
on this first stretch; and if there was any 
disappointment among those on the train, 
it did not yet amount to discouragement. 
It had been dark (and breaking records in 
the dark is not as easy as in daylight), 
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there had been curves and grades to sur- 
mount, and, above all, it was now discovered 
that a heavy frost lay on the rails. 

At Elkhart there was a change of engines 
2 min. 11 sec. being consumed in the 
process; and at three minutes before five 
o'clock (4h. 57 min. 0°04 sec.) the wheels 
were moving again. 

The frost that was on the rails was felt 
inside the cars. It was not an occasion 
when an engineer would have steam to 
spare for heating cars; and the group that 
was huddled in the glare of the gaslight 
was muffled in blankets and heavy over- 
coats. Outside, the dawn was coming up 
from the east to meet us—as lovely a 
dawn as ever broke in rose-colour and 
flame. As the daylight grew, we were 
able to see how complete the arrange- 
ments were for the safety of the run. At 
every crossing, whether of railway, high- 
way, or farm road, a man was posted— 
1300 men in all, it is said, along the 510 
miles of line. Apart from these solitary 
figures, no one was yet astir to see the 
wonderful sight of the brilliantly lighted 
train—for the shades were lifted now— 
rushing through the dawn. 

At Kendallville, forty-two miles from 
Elkhart, the speed, in spite of an adverse 
grade, was sixty-seven miles an_ hour. 
Here—the highest point on the line above 
the sea—the Grand Rapids and Indiana 
Railroad crosses the Lake Shore track at 
right angles, and a train was standing wait- 
ing for us to pass—the engine shrieking its 
good wishes to us as we flew by. At 
Waterloo, twelve miles further on, a clump 
of early pedestrians stood in the street to 
gaze, and two women—wives, doubtless, of 
railway hands who had learned what was 
in progress—we re out on the porch. of 
cottage to see us pass. And it must sais e 
been a sight worth seeing, for we were 
running at seventy miles an hour now with 
sixty miles of tangent ahead of us. At 
Butler, seven miles beyond, we passed 
Wabash train on a parallel track, which 
made great show of travelling fast. Per- 
haps it was doing so—moving, perchance, 
at forty miles an hour. But we were 
running at seventy-two, and the Wabash 
train slid backwards from us at the rate of 
half a mile a minute; and still our pace 
quickened to seventy-five miles an hour, 
and seventy-eight, and seventy-nine, and 
at last to eighty. But that speed could not 
be held for long. 

The sun was above the horizon now, 
and the long straight column of smoke 
that we left behind us glowed rosy red; 
and all the autumn foliage of the woods 
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was ablaze with colour and light. But as 
the sunlight struck the rails the frost 
began to melt; and a wet rail is fatal to the 
highest speeds. The eighty-mile-an-hour 
mark, touched only for a few seconds, was 
not to be reached again on this division. 
During the next forty-seven miles to 
Toledo sixty-four, sixty-five, and sixty-six 
miles were reached at times ; and when for 
the second time the train came to a 
standstill it was one minute after seven, 
and the 1334 miles from Elkhart had 
been made in 124°5 minutes—or at 64°26 
miles an hour. 

This was better than the run to Elkhart— 
and good enough in itselfto beat the English 
figures. But it was not what had been 
expected of the “air line division” with 
its sixty-nine miles of tangent and favour- 
able grades. and, taking the two divisions 
together, 220 miles of the 510 were gone, 
and we were as yet, thanks to the frost, 
below the record which we had to beat. 

The time spent in changing engines at 
Toledo was 2 minutes and 28 seconds, and 
at 7.04.07 the train was sliding out of the 
yards again. Coming out of Toledo the 
railways run over a drawbridge ; and boats 
on the river below have nght of way. 
But not on such an occasion as this; for 


there, waiting patiently, lay a tug tied up 
to a pier of the bridge, with her tow swing- 
ing on the stream behind her. 

If the record was to be beaten for the 
first half of the run, the speed for the next 
thirty miles would have to be ne sarly seventy 


miles an hour. Each individual mile was 
anxiously timed, and at twelve miles from 
Toledo the speed was already sixty-six 
miles an hour. Nor did it stop there, but 
ten miles further on a stretch of three 
miles and a half showed a rate of 73°80 
miles an hour, and the next five miles and 
a half were covered at the rate of 71°40. 

It would not take much of such running 
to put us safely ahead of the record at the 
half-way point; but even as hope grew, 
there was a sudden jar and grinding of the 
wheels which told of brakes suddenly 
applied. What was the matter? It takes 
some little time to bring a train to a stand- 
still when it is running at over seventy 
miles an hour; and there was still good 
headway on when we slid past a man who 
yet held a red flag in his hand. Evidently 
he had signalled the engineer to stop. But 
why? Windows were thrown up, and before 
the train had stopped heads were thrust 
out. The engineer climbed down from his 
cab. From every platform the passengers 
peered out, until only the timekeepers 
were left in the train, sitting, watch in 
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hand, to catch the exact record of the stop 
and the start. And already, before his 
voice could be heard, the man with the 
flag was brandishing his arms in the signal 

‘ go ahead”; and no one cared to stop 
to question. 

The stop was short—only a few seconds 
over two minutes—but the good headway 
of seventy miles an hour was lost; and, as 
the wheels moved again, it was a sullen and 
dispirited party on the train. Just as the 
hope of winning an up-hill fight had begun 
to grow strong precious minutes had been 
lost, and for what reason none could guess. 
The common belief on the train was that 
the man, in excess of enthusiasm at the 
speed which the train was making, had lost 
his head, and waved his red flag in token 
of encouragement. It subsequently trans- 
pired that he was justified, an injury to a 
rail having been discovered which might 
have made the passage at great speed 
dangerous ; but, until that fact was known, 
the poor trackman at Fort Clinton was 
sufficiently abused. 

On the seventy miles that remained of 
this division there was no possibility that 
such a speed could be made as would put 
the total for the first half of the run above 
the record. Once it was necessary to 
slow down to take water from the track, 
and once again for safety in rounding the 
curve at Berea. Between these points 
there were occasional bursts of speed 
when sixty-eight and seventy miles an hour 
were reached ; and after Berea was passed, 
there remained only thirteen miles to 
Cleveland. But in those thirteen miles 
was done the fastest running that had 
been made that day; for seven miles to 
Rockport were covered at the rate of 83°4 
miles an hour, and at Rockport itself the 
train must have been running nearly a mile 
and a half in a minute. 

It wasa gallant effort ; and, but for “‘ the 
man at Fort Clinton,” there is no doubt 
that by that time the success of the run 
would have been reasonably assured. As 
it was, Cleveland was reached at ten 
minutes to ten (9.50.13), the 107 miles 
from Toledo having been covered in 
109 minutes—from which two minutes 
and five seconds were to be deducted for 
the time the train was at rest at Fort 
Clinton. In all, so far, 3284 miles had 
been run at a speed of 62" 16 miles an hour. 

‘It may be done yet,” people told each 
other, but there was little confidence in the 
voices which said it. 

The stop at Cleveland was a good omen, 
for the change of engines was made ina 
minute and forty-five seconds, and it was 
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soon evident that Jacob Garner, the new 
engineer, understood that he had a des- 
perate case in hand. Before ten miles were 
covered the train was travelling more than 
a mile in a minute. Twenty-eight miles from 
the start, in spite of an adverse grade, six 
miles were covered at the rate of 74°40 
miles an hour, and from there on mile 
after mile flew fast, and station after station, 
and still the speed showed seventy miles 
and upwards. Through Ashtabula, haunted 
with the memory of railway disaster, we 
burst, and on to Conneaut and Springfield ; 

and, even against hope, hope grew again. 

Twelve miles from Springfield is the little 
town of Swanville, and here the high water 
mark of 83°4 miles at the end of the last 
division was beaten; for the 6°2 miles 
from there to Dock Junction were made in 
4°4 minutes—or at the speed of 84°54 miles 
an hour. 

As has been said, it was hoping only 
against hope. But to despair was impos- 
sible in the face of such running; and 
when Erie (83 miles beyond Dock Junction) 
was reached, the 954 miles from Cleveland 
had been done in 854 minutes—at an 
average speed of 67°91 miles an hour. The 
average speed for the whole distance from 
Chicago was now 6318 miles an hour, 
which was crawling close up to the record. 
But 424 miles had been covered, and only 
eighty-six miles remained. If the record 
was to be beaten, the speed for those 
eighty-six miles would have to average 
over seventy miles an hour. 

Was it possible to do such a thing? It 
never had been done, of course, in all the 
world ; but the essence and the object of 
the whole day’s run were that it should 
defy all precedent. There were few people, 
however, of those on board who in their 
hearts dared harbour any hope, especially 
as the engine which was to be tried at this 
crucial moment was a doubtful quantity. 

All the engines used upon this run were 
built by the Brooks Locomotive Works, of 
Dunkirk, N.Y., after designs by Mr. 
George W. Stev ens, of the Lake Shore 
road. The first four engines, which had 
hauled the train as far as Erie, were of 
what is known as the American type— 
eight-wheelers, comparatively . light, but 
built for fast speeds. These locomotives 
weighed only fifty-two tons, with 17 by 24-in. 
cylinders and 72-in. driving-wheels. They 
had been doing admirable work in service, 
having been built to haul the famous 
‘“‘Exposition Flyer” in 1893; and that 
they were capable of very high speeds, for 
short distances at least, even with a fairly 
heavy train, had been shown in the earlier 


stages of this run, when all had reached a 
speed of seventy miles an hour and two had 
touched and held aspeed of well overeighty. 

The last engine was of a different type, 
and a type which among experts has not 
been considered best adapted to extremely 
high speeds. Somewhat heavier than its 
predecessors (weighing 56} tons in work- 
ing order), this engine was a ten-wheeler, 
with three pairs of coupled drivers 
and a four-wheeled swivelling track. It 
had the same small cylinders (17 by 
24 in.), and driving-wheels of only 68 in. 
diameter. It was a bold experiment to 
put such an engine to do such work; and 
nothing could well be devised for fast 
speeds more unlike the great Baldwin 
engine, ‘‘ No. 999,” which is the glory of 
the New York Central road, or than the 
London and North-Western compound 
engine with its 88-in. driving wheels, or 
the Caledonian locomotive (which did the 
best running in the English races) with 
its 78-in. drivers and cylinders 18 by 26 in. 

It was now after ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing; and at Erie crowds had assembled at 
the station to see the train go out, for 
news of what was being done had by this 
time gone abroad. The platforms, too, at 
every station from Erie to Buffalo were 
thronged with people as we went roaring 
by. In Dunkirk (through which we burst 
at seventy-five miles an hour) crowds stood 
on the sidewalks and at every corner. To 
describe the run of those eighty-six miles 
in detail would be impossible, or to put 
into words the tension of the suppressed 
excitement among those on board the train 
as miles flew by and we knew that we were 
travelling asmen had never travelled before. 

For those who had misgivings as to the 
possibilities of the type of engine there 
was a surprise as soon as she picked up the 
train. She must have reached a speed of 
a mile a minute within five miles from the 
first movement of the wheels. The first 
eight miles were finished in 8 min. 49 sec. 
From there on there was never an instant 
of slackening pace. From sixty miles an 
hour the velocity rose to seventy; from 
seventy to eighty; from eighty, past the 
previous high-water marks, to eighty-five 
and ninety, and at last to over ninety-two. 

Trains have been timed for individual 
miles at speeds of over ninety miles before. 
There is even said to be on record an 
instance of a single mile run at 112 miles 
an hour. But never before has an engine 
done what the ten-wheeler did that day, 
when it reached eighty miles an hour and 
held the speed for half an hour; reached 
eighty-five miles an hour, and held that 
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for ‘nearly ten minutes ; reached ninety 
miles, and held that for three or’ four 
consecutive miles. A speed of seventy- 
five miles an hour (a mile and a quarter a 
minute) was maintained for the whole hour, 
and the seventy-five miles were actually 
covered in the sixty minutes. The entire 
eighty-six miles were done in 70 min. 
46 sec—an average speed of 72°91 miles 
an hour. In the “English run a speed of 
68°40 miles was maintained for an even 
hour — sixty-nine miles being done in 
60°5 min; and 141 miles were run at an 
average speed of 67°20 miles an hour. 

To word it otherwise, the American 
train covered seven miles more in its 
fastest hour than did the English train. 
The speed which the English engines 
held for 141 miles the American engines 
held for over 200—181 miles being made 
at 69°67 miles an hour. 

The most remarkable figures in the 
American run are given in the following 
table— 

510° made at 


miles 65°07 miles an hour 


I 
289°3 66°68 m 
1815 ‘a . 69°67 : - 
85 se 72°92 

* * 75°06 
76°08 
78-00 
79°04 
80°07 


; 85°44 *” 
A single taile was also timed (unofficially) 
at the speed of 92°3 miles an hour. 


Here is the schedule of the last 
division— 

Dis- 

tance 
Mivie (leave)... ...0 oc. iss — 
Harbour Creek... miles 
Moorhead . 
North East. 
State Line... 
Ripley... -... 
Westfield 
Brocton 
Van Buren... 
Dunkirk 
Silver Creek 
Fairhaven .. 
Angola 
Lake View .. 
Athol Springs 
Buffalo Creek 


Time of 
leaving. 
10-19-48 
10-28-37 
10-31-06 
10-34-22 
10-38-15 
10-40-22 
10-45-56 
10-52-06 
10-55-39 
10-58-54 
11-06-05 
II-10-33 
II-14-14 
11-20-11 
11-24-39 
11-30-34 


Co 


Ce SII SU DOW in WwW 


Total distance Erie to 
Baffalo Creek ... ... 86 

Total time for the 86 
miles ... ; 

Average speed over r divi- 
sion 


1-10-46 


--72°91 miles per hour. 
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Through all the running at these 
wonderful speeds the train moved. with 
singular smoothness. Moments there were 
of some anxiety, when the cars swung 
round a curve or dashed through the 
streets of a town. At such times there 
were those among the passengers who 
would, perhaps, gladly have sacrificed 
few seconds of the record. Except for 
those occasions, however, there was nothing 
to tell of the extraordinary—nothing unless 
one stood on the rear platform of the last 
car and saw the swirling cloud of dust and 
leaves and bits of paper, even of sticks and 
stones, that were sucked up into the 
vacuum behind and almost shut out the 
view of the rapidly receding track. It may 
be (it certainly will be) that the average of 
65°07 miles an hour for a distance of 510 
miles will be beaten before long. It is 
almost certain that the same engines on 
the same road could beat it in another 
trial—taking a slightly lighter train, running 
by daylight and over a dry rail. It will 
be long, however, before such another 
run is made as that over the last eighty- 
six miles by the ten-wheeler with William 
Tunkey in charge. Railway men alone, 
perhaps, understand the qualities which 
are necessary in an engineer to enable 
him -to make such a run; and the 
name of Tunkey is one (however unheroic 
it may sound) which railway men will 
remember for many years to come. An 
analysis of the figures given above will show 
that it was not until within twenty miles 
of the end of the run that there was any 
confidence that the record was broken; 
and not until the run was actually finished 
and the watches stopped for the last 
time, at thirty-four seconds after half-past 
eleven, that confidence was changed to 
certainty. 

In addition to the mere speed, every- 
thing combined to make the run supremely 
dramatic—the disappointment over the 
first ‘divisions, the growing hopes dashed 
by the unexpected flag, the increase of 
hope again on the run to Erie, the mis- 
givings as to the type of engine, all cul- 
minating in the last tremendous burst of 
speed and the triumphant rush _ into 
Buffalo station—and, having left Chicago 
at half-past three in the morning, at half- 
past ten that night I sat and watched Mr. 
John Drew on the stage of a New York 
Theatre. 











